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WHOLE  No.  3663 


OUR  INDIAN  FAMINE  FUND 

The  monsoon  winds,  which  are  now  blowing  from  the  south-west  over  India,  bringing  moisture  from  thei-Indian  Ocean,  should,  if  all  goes 
well,  nnbnrden  their  precious  load  in  a  copious  fall  of  rain  by  the  middle  of  this  month.  The  coast  and  the  western  range  of  mountains  ge 
the  larger  share.  In  Bombay  im  average  of  74  inches,  and  on  the  mountains  240  inches,  during  the  four  rainy  months.  Over  the  great  plains 
oeyond  not  more  than  25  or  30  inches  fall,  but  this  is  enough,  if  the  fall  is  regular,  for  two  good  crops  during  the  year.  As  soon  as  the  rains 
begin,  the  farmers  should  be  busy  at  their  fields.  This  year  their  difficulties  are  going  to  be  great,  for  over  large  territories  as  many  as  90  per 
cent  ofitheir  cattle  are  dead,  and  plowing  will  have  to  tra  done  by  hand.  There  will  be  the  problem  of  where  to  get  seed,  and  how  to  live 
during,  the  four  months  before  the  harvest.  From  now  on  for  two  months  at  least  the  farmers  of  the  famine  area  need  the  helping  hand. 

With  this  kindly  assistance  and  a  favorable  monsoon,  the  millions  of  farmers,  though  crippled  for  many  years  to  oome,  will  be  beyond  the  need 

of  any  more  aid  from  the  charity  of  the  world.  Thousands  of  children,  however,  will  have  to  be  oared  for,  and  the  more  of  these  orphaned 

and  deserted  ones  that  Christian  philanthropy  can  take  to  its  care,  the  greater  will  be  the  blessing  to  India. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  BVANaBUST’S  INDIAN  PAniNB  FUND 


Previonslr  acknowledged . $4768  88 

HartfordiFriends .  7  00 

MeridiantChristian  Endeavor .  1  60 

C.I^Brooks .  8  76 

Forward . $4765  07 


Brought  Forward . $4766  07 

S.  A.  Snyder . 10  00 

Reader  of  Evangelist .  1  00 

H.  L.  Graham .  3  60 


Forward . $4779  67 


Brought  Forward . $4779  67 

Mrs.  Barrel! .  60 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderpool .  80  00 

Total . $4810  07 


IHE  MENTOR. 

Rev.  R.  R.  Wightman. 

Within  my  being,  scare  perceived  as  yet. 

Stands  fair  a  statue  infinitely  wrought; 
Andltbongb  too  oft  I  grovel  in  the  gloom. 

Its  fiawless  lines  cast  over  me  their  spell. 
Shaming  my  spirit  into  hate  of  sin. 

Luring  my  feet  to  altitudes  unguessed. 
Andiwben  at  that  most  good  and  longed-for  day 
The  veil  falls  limp  about  the  crystal  base. 

With  leaping  heart  and  vision  clarified 
I  shall  stand  face  to  face  with  my  true  self. 


All  Round  the  Horizon 

There  are  storms  brewing  in  many  parts  of 
the  horizon  at  present.  Besides  the  settled 
clond  over  South  Africa,  we  see  the  shadow  of 
trouble  in  Turkey;  the  threatened  break  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  Russia,  and  the  growing 
tempest  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  And  there 
are  other  lesser  disturbances. 


Affairs  in  China  begin  to  look  most  sinister. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  Boxers  have  royal 
favor]  and  support.  Mo  other  reason  can  be 
given  to  explain  bow  this  new  and  almost  un¬ 
heard]  of  organization  has  won  snch  an  un¬ 
paralleled  success  in  conservative  China.  Its 
progress  has  continued  without  material  inter¬ 
ruption,  until  it  is  now  at  the  gates  of  Pekin 
imperiling  the  safety  of  every  foreigner  in 
that  city.  Fortunately  the  Powers  have  been 
ewift  to  act  and  that,  too,  in  unison,  so  that 
the  danger  of  international  rivalry  seems 
lessened.  Russia  has  every  advantage  of  posi¬ 
tion  in  China  at  present.  If  she  generonsly 
desists  from  using  this  opportunity  for  pressing 
her  claims,  it  will  be  a  hopefnl  earnest  of 
future  international  unselfishness  in  Eastern 
affairs.  Perhaps  after  all,  much  good  will  re¬ 
sult  from  this  threatened  evil. 


Rumor  and  report  have  mnoh  oonfnsed  the 
sitnation  in  South  Africa  as  far  as  the  general 
public  is  concerned.  The  real  troth  as  to  Lord 
Robert’s  position  seems  to  be  that  his  army  is 
now  before  Pretoria.  The  formal  occupation 
of  Johannisbnrg  occurred  last  Thursday.  Mo 
determined  resistance  has  yet  been  offered  by 
the  Boers ;  but  as  Com  Paul  left  Pretoria  on 
Wednesday,  he  will  probably  be  heard  from  in 
the  near  future.  He  would  be  a  wise  man  to 
make  his  message  a  peace  overture  instead  of 


a  challenge  to  battle.  It  is  always  pitiful  to 
see  the  death  of  a  nation ;  and  there  will  be  a 
general  feeling  of  relief  when  the  struggles  of 
the  Sonth^African  Republics  are  over. 

■{.President  McKinley  seems  singularly  infe¬ 
licitous  in  his  judicial  appointments.  He  has 
had  an  unusual  number  of  United  States  Judge¬ 
ships  to  fill  during  his  term,  and  in  almost 
every  case  there  have  been  vehement  protests 
from  reputable  members  of  the  bar.  It  seems 
unfortunate  that  the  President  cannot  make 
the  selection  of  life  Federal  Judges  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  his  well  known  rule  of  leaving  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  appointment  to  the  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  of  the  respective  states.  The 
nomination  of  the  highest  judicial  officers  of 
the  nation  on  the  spoils  system  is  not  only  a 
moral  offense,  but  a  political  miscalculation  as 
well.  There  is  a  limit  even  to  the  endurance 
of  the  politician  ridden  American.  It  is  lucky 
for  Mr.  McKinley  that  he  has  prosperity  and 
Mr.  Bryan  to  pull  him  through  his  coming 
campaign.  For  he  has  certainly  committed 
many  serious  political  blunders  during  the  last 
year  of  his  present  administration. 

{  Senator  Depew’s  protege,  Mr.  Hazel,  has  re¬ 
ceived  rather  rough  treatment  from  the  lawyers 
of  this  state.  The  Mew  York  Bar  criticized 
his  fitness  for  the  position  of  Judge  in  no  mild 
terms.  Vigorous  protests  from  Buffalo  and 
other  sources  have  been  sent  to  the  President. 
Mr.  Depew  is  reported  as  having  admitted  that 
he  is  not  a  first  class  lawyer.  His  reason  for 
the  appointment  seems  to  have  been  that  no 
one  but  a  cheap  man  would  care  fqr.  .such  a 
cheap  place.  It  is  rather  rema^able  how 
many  of  such  cheap  positions^jb^^  oeen  filled 
by  able  lawyers,  some  of  thenleven  more  able 
as  lawyers  than  Mr;  Uepew  himself.  Perhaps 
the  place  has  more  than  a  money  value.  To 
some  minds  it  may  be  almost  as  desirable  as 
the  position  the  junior  Senator  from  Mew  York 
holds,  which  happens  to  afford  exactly  the 
same  salary.  _ 

A  way  back  in  Mazet  Oommittee  days  Mr. 
Oroker  generonsly  explained  to  the  untutored 
public  the  beauties  of  the  publio  patronage 
system.  It  now  appears  that  the  Republican 
party  too  gives  its  share  of  patronage  to  de¬ 
serving  followers.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Fallows, 
who  did  most  excellent  work  in  the  investiga¬ 


tion  of  the  Democratic  mismanagement  of  th^ 
Surrogate’s  office,  has  apparently,  to  borrow 
Mr.  Gruber’s  pat  phrase,  "been  good  to  him¬ 
self.’’  His  particular  specialty  seems  to  have 
been  fees  from  inheritance  tax  cases.  While 
the  fees  are  not  greatly  exborbitant  they  are 
large  enough  to  show  that  politics  is  a  paying 
business  to  young  lawyers,  and  that  party 
patriotism  will  not  go  unrewarded.  The  whole 
matter  will  probably  be  given  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  for  this  is  certainly  no  time  to 
hush  apparent  political  jobbery.  Until  then  it 
will  be  wise  to  be  lenient  in  judging  the  man 
and  the  party.  But  the  old  war  cry  of  "to 
the  victor  the  spoils"  is  growing  more  and 
more  obsolete.  If  the  Republican  party  fol¬ 
lows  the  lead  of  Tammany  in  party  favoritism 
they  will  be  the  more  despicable ;  for  they  will 
have  fallen  the  farthest.  Honest  work  and 
open  competition  are  what  the  intelligent  voter 
demands  and  what  the  tax  payer  intends  to  pay 
for.  Politicians  may  disregard  all  this  for  a 
time,  but  though  slow  the  outcome  is  none 
the  less  sure. 


As  yet  the  Sultan  is  putting  off  the  payment 
of  the  claims  of  our  Foreign  Missionaries 
against  Turkey,  and  the  delay  it  would  appear 
has  given  opportunity  for  renewed  lying,  as 
if  indeed  the  admitted  charges,  item  by  item, 
had  not  been  officially  settled  and  vis^  long 
ago.  In  the  schedule  presented  through  the 
United  States  Ministers  the  personal  losses  of 
the  sixteen  adult  missionaries,  who  lost  every¬ 
thing  they  possessed  save  the  clothes  they  wore, 
foot  up  to  124,467.  This  sum  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  recently  as  (62,877.  When  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  eight  dwelling  houses,  a  theological 
seminary,  and  two  college  buildings,  one  of 
them  very  large,  were  destroyed  with  all  their 
apparatus,  libraries,  furnishings,  etc.  and  that 
the  sixteen  American  missionaries,  living  far 
from  their  base  of  supplies  were  obliged  for 
their  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  their  assist¬ 
ants  and  pupils  to  keep  on  hand  full  supplies 
of  clothing  and  other  necessary  articles,  often 
for  a  period  of  years,  the  estimate  of  losses 
will  be  seen  to  be  most  reasonable.  The  aver¬ 
age  for  each  of  the  sixteen  missionaries,  count¬ 
ing  supplies  and  everything,  is  f  1,581.  Abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  was  saved  from  the  massacre. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  most  just  bill  which 
has  no  taint  of  smart  monei 
actual  cost,  was  paid. 

-O'  ITl  O  iT 

THEOLOGICM  SEMINARY 


a 


THE  EVANGELIST 


Jane  7,  ISOO. 


A  DIPLOMATIST’S  VIEW  OF  FOREION 
MISSIONS. 

Rev.  Courtney  H.  Fenn. 

The  United  States  of  America  may  oongratn- 
late  herself  and  her  Presidents  on  having  been 
represented  in  the  capital  of  the  Great  Chinese 
Empire  by  a  snocession  of  as  fair-minded  and 
widely-observing  men  as  have  ever  protected 
the  citizens  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
record  had  been  so  good  in  the  past,  that  when 
the  word  came  announcing  the  recall  of  Colonel 
Denby  to  the  United  States  we  felt  that  we 
could  hardly  hope  that  his  successor  would  be 
as  observing  and  appreciative  a  friend  of  mis¬ 
sions  as  had  been  the  genial  Colonel,  who,  with 
his  estimable  wife,  really  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  missionaries  more  than  that  of  the 
diplomatic  and  customs  circles.  Their  kindli¬ 
ness,  hospitality,  sympathetic  interest  in  our 
work,  and  their  public  and  private  defence  of 
mission  work,  bad  greatly  endeared  them  to 
the  American  missionaries.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  a  delightful  disappointment  to  us  to  find 
our  new  Minister,  Maj.  E.  H.  Conger,  to  be 
of  much  the  same  spirit;  and  to  be  made  to 
feel  that  our  interests  are  as  important  to  him 
as  those  of  business  men  or  travelers ;  and  that 
our  minister’s  attitude  toward  our  work  is 
neither  that  of  pitying  toleration,  or  of  heart¬ 
less  and  unintelligent  criticism.  It  has  been 
altogether  too  often  necessary  to  repeat  the 
statement  that  the  merciless  attacks  of  certain 
globe-trotters,  reporters,  sea-captains,  and  ofll- 
cials,  have  emanated  from  minds  which  have 
not  given  one  hour  to  careful  and  honest  study 
of  the  work  of  missions,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  lack  of  sympathy,  or  a  desire  to  discover 
the  good  side  so  essential  to  the  formation  of 
an  intelligent  opinion.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
more  delightful  to  have  our  country  represented 
by  a  man  who  does  not  study  missions  in  the 
hotel  or  on  the  race-course,  any  more  than  he 
studied  diplomacy  in  the  coal  mines,  or  good 
manners  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Minister 
Conger  had  known  something  of  Protestant 
Missions  in  Brazil ;  but  since  coming  to  Peking, 
he  has  come  still  more  closely  into  contact  with 
the  missionaries;  and  through  his  dealings 
with  them,  in  the  matter  of  the  suppression  of 
the  murderously  persecuting  “Boxers”  and 
“Big  Knives”  of  Shantung,  and  his  recent 
extensive  official  visit  to  all  the  principal  ports 
of  China,  he  has  had  unusual  opportunities  to 
see  mission  life  and  work  in  all  its  phases. 
He  is  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Peking  Missionary  Association,  and  was 
recently  invited  by  that  body  to  present  a  paper 
or  address,  setting  forth  his  impressions  of 
mission  work.  He  has  just  done  so,  and  at  a 
largely  attended  meeting  of  the  Association, 
read  a  paper  on  the  theme,  A  Layman’s  View 
of  Missions,  their  Needs  and  Hopes.  This 
paper,  or  its  principal  statements,  should  be 
published,  along  with  the  testimony  offered 
by  Colonel  Denby  a  few  years  ago,  in  all  the 
papers  of  America,  religious  and  secular,  that 
the  critical  church  and  world  may  know — not 
how  this  work  appears  to  the  missionaries 
themselves,  and  to  their  friends,  but  how  it 
appears  to  a  calm,  discriminating  man  of 
affairs,  living  in  the  midst  of  those  who  igno¬ 
rantly  make  missionaries  the  butt  of  their  jokes. 

The  main  points  of  Minister  Conger’s  paper 
are  these: 

In  many  respects,  the  world  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  very  much  smaller  within  the  past  few 
decades,  yet  it  still  remains  true  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  one  side  of  the  world  remain  in 
comparative  ignorance  of  the  other  side.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  missions.  In  spite  of 
books,  magazines  and  missionary  letters,  the 
great  majority  of  even  Christian  people  know 
very  little  of  the  actual  life  and  work  of  the 
missionary,  the  burdens  which  he  bears,  the 
dangers  which  he  meets,  the  fatigue  of  bis 


labors,  the  awful  repulsiveness  of  the  life 
which  he  sees  all  about  him.  Nothing  short 
of  actual  observation  of  the  work  on  the  field 
will  ever  give  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
courage  and  faith  which  it  demands. 

The  present  trend  of  American  eyes,  and 
American  thought,  is  Chinaward,  but  almost 
all  these  eyes  bear  “ trade  spectacles.”  Even 
so,  a  true  interest  in  trade  will  demand  an  in¬ 
terest  in  missions ;  while  the  development  of 
trade  will  be  only  for  good,  if  the  Church  sees 
to  it  that  religion  goes  with  it.  Together 
they  will  be  like  the  currents  that  create  the 
famous  Hangchow  “bore,”  and  sweep  on  irre¬ 
sistibly.  But  the  missions  of  China  need  great 
additions  of  recruits  smd  supplies.  These 
things  must  be  forthcoming,  and  there  never 
has  been  a  time  when  America  was  so  much 
in  a  position  and  a  spirit  to  supply  them,  if 
the  need  is  fully  made  known. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Chinese  are 
more  ready  to  appreciate  efforts  to  make  life 
easier  for  them,  than  efforts  to  make  life  bet¬ 
ter  ;  but  the  making  of  life  better  is  the  more 
necessary  for  them.  They  need  a  moral  uplift 
more  than  an  intellectual  or  social  uplift. 
Their  severe  toil  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  blessing. 
It  is  all  a  mistake  to  talk  of  The  Man  with  the 
Hoe  as  akin  to  the  ox.  Teach  the  Chinese  the 
dignity  of  labor,  and  develop  the  soul,  and  the 
social  reformation  is  accomplished^as  it  never 
can  be  by  a  superficial  education. 

The  speaker’s  experience  since  coming  to 
China  has  convinced  him  of  the  magnificent 
courage  demanded  by  and  displayed  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  life.  It  requires  quite  as  much  of  a 
soldier  to  endure  a  siege  by  Boxers  as  by  Boers, 
to  deal  with  a  mob  in  Peking  as  to  charge  at 
Resaca  or  El  Caney. 

His  visit  to  the  treaty  ports  has  convinced 
him  of  the  great  efficiency  and  usefulness  of 
the  schools  and  hospitals  established  every¬ 
where  by  the  missionaries.  Even  in  the  secu¬ 
lar  schools,  the  religious  infiuence  of  the  books 
prepared  by  Christian  missionaries  is  felt,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  are  Chris¬ 
tians.  America,  while  not  grasping  after 
Chinese  territory,  maintains  an  enviable  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  number  of  her  schools  and 
hospitals  in  China.  The  hospitals  make  offi¬ 
cials  and  people  grateful,  and  thus  more  open 
to  the  approaches  of  religion.  The  Chinese 
officials  everywhere  are  pleased  with  the  foreign 
hospital  work. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  existence  of 
a  strong  reaction  against  the  foreigner  and 
the  Christian,  the  outgrowth  of  the  coup  d’4tat 
of  1898,  and  fomented  by  the  official  classes. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  there  is  a  mistaken  im¬ 
pression  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  is  political,  the  establishment  of  a  democ¬ 
racy  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire.  As  there  is 
some  ground  for  this  impression  in  the  Mtions 
of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  it  might  be 
a  wise  thing  for  Protestant  missionaries  to 
unite  in  a  clear  and  emphatic  declaration  of 
their  absolute  freedom  from  political  motives. 

That  the  work  of  the  missionaries  has  made 
itself  felt  throughout  the  Empire  is  witnessed 
by  the  remarkable  expressions  of  the  Viceroy 
Chang  Chih  Tung  with  reference  to  China’s 
great  need  of  an  educational  system  and  a  lit¬ 
erature  translated  from  that  of  Western  nations. 
He  would  transform  all  the  Buddhist  and 
Taoist  temples  into  sohoolhouses. 

Mr.  Conger  asked  five  suggestive  questions 
as  to  possible  modifications  of  missionary 
polioy,  all  of  which  have  been  many  times 
considered  by  the  missionaries,  and  some  of 
them  are  ideals  toward  which  we  work.  Their 
presentation  'and  discussion  would  too  greatly 
lengthen'this  report. 

The  speaker  closed  his  paper  by  saying  in 
subetanoe :  “  I  have  no  patienoe  with  pessimism. 
I  hope  for  the  early,  and  firmly  believe  in  the 


ultimate,  success  of  missions.  They  are  a  park 
of  God’s  plans  for  the  world.  God’s  plans 
must  succeed,  his  Word  will  prevail.  ’  ’ 

Peking  missionaries  have  never  listened  to  a 
more  appreciative  and  stimulating  address  from 
one  outside  their  own  body.  They  expressed 
most  hearty  thanks  to  Minister  Conger,  and 
feel  greatly  encouraged  and  cheered  at  the 
thought  that  one  occupying  so  honorable  a  posi¬ 
tion  should  first  take  the  pains  to  thoroughly 
study  and  investigate  the  work,  and  then  give 
so  kindly  an  expression  to  his  impressions  and 
convictions.  We  do  not  fear  investigation. 
We  fear  the  hostile  and  ignorant  sensationalist 
and  croaker,  and  we  answer  him  with  such 
unimpeachable  testimony  as  that  of  Major 
Conger. 

Peking,  China. 


OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  class  of  1860,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  the  speaker,  “gener¬ 
ously  selected  as  the  only  Southerner  present,  ’  ’ 
gave  utterance  to  his  “positive  gratitude  that 
our  country  was  not  dismembered  in  ’65.  ”  As 
“a  Presbyter  of  the  Southern  branch  of  the 
host  that  marches  to  the  step  of  Calvin  and 
Knox,  ’  ’  he  frankly  said  that  *  ‘  it  was  an  evil 
day  when  we  allowed  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
to  divide  ns,”  and  expressed  his  conviction 
“that  he  who  prayed  that  his  people  might  be 
one  would  be  gratified  to  see  this  breach  in 
Zion  healed.”  Particularly  interesting  from 
such  a  source  at  such  a  time  was^the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the^speaker’s  belief  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  for  “a  universal  Eirenicon  which  shall 
embrace  not  only  the  whole  Presbyterian 
Church  but  all  of  evangelical  Christianity.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  The  old  boundaries  that  seemed  so  high  and 
broad  and  insurmountable  are  less  and  less 
conspicuous.  May  they  fade  into  a  memory,  so 
far  as  they  serve  to  chill  the  warmth  of  Chris¬ 
tian  sympathy  or  operate  as  a  hinderance  to 
efficient  and  universal  cooperation.”  The 
words  are  significant,  not  of  a  growing  in¬ 
difference  to  dogma,  but  of  that  clearer  percep¬ 
tion  of  ths  fact  that  to  it  is  not  necessary  for 
men  to  think  alike  as  to  details  of  doctrine  in 
order  to  work  harmoniously  for  the  spread  of 
Christ’s  kingdom,  which  is  one  of  the  hopeful 
characteristics  of  the  new  periodjnpon  which 
the  Church  is  entering. 


With  gratification  we  learn  that  the  money 
yet  needed  for  the  building  of  the  'Woman’s 
Hotel  is  only  $50,000.  With  a  wise  conser¬ 
vatism  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  will  not 
begin  to  build  until  the  last  dollar  has  been 
subscribed,  and  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  re¬ 
minding  those  who  are  proposing  to  further 
this  importaut  project  by  taking  stock  in  it, 
that  the  golden  moment  fcr  so  doing  is  now. 
The  Company  have  two  admirable  locations 
to  choose  from,  and  building  will  be  begun  as 
soon  as  the  sum  yet  lacking  is  subscribed.  The 
demand'for  rooms^is^tiveland  the  soundness 
of  the  investment  is  so  increasingly  apparent 
that  many  original  subscribers  have  doubled 
the  number  of  shares  taken. 


The  Southern  Presbyterian  devotes  its  front 
page  to  a  picture  of  Judge  J.  W.  Martin,  and 
he  is  the  second  occupant  of  the  judicial  bench 
who  has  been  made  Moderator  of  the  Southern 
General  Assembly  in  very  recent  years.  As 
here  presented,  he  is  being  serenaded  by  a 
couple  of  handsome  persons  with  wings.  His 
aspect  is  one  of  entire  satisfaction.  Our  con¬ 
temporary  intimates  that  its  Assembly  was 
notable  “for  the  absence  of  eoclesiastical  poli¬ 
ticians.  ’  ’  _ 

The  effort  to  aid  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
France  in  reaching  their  countrymen  with  ths 
Gospel  is  represented  iu  the  United  States  by 
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the  Franco- American  Oommittee  of  Eyangeli- 
zation.  The  Rev.  Oharles  Merle  d’Anbign^ 
will  come  to  this  country  in  October  to  present 
the  oanse  of  the  Reformed  Ohnrohes  of  France. 
The  name  of  his  father  is  a  household  word 
through  the  wide  circulation  and  reading  of 
d’Anbigne’s  Historj?  of  the  Reformation.  The 
son  is  a  pastor  at  Neuilly,  a  suburb  of  Paris. 
He  speaks  English  well  and  has  perfect  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  work  in  France  and  a  deep 
interest  in  its  progress.  He  will  remain  here 
about  three  months.  His  brother,  Pastor  Henri 
Merle  d’Aubigne,  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  McAll  Mission  halls,  and 
a  leader  in  the  Solidarity  movement. 


The  biennial  convention  of  the  World’s 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  which 
will  be  held  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  June  23 
to  29,  will  be  opened  the  morning  of  that  date, 
and  Lady  Henry  Somerset  will  speak  in 
memory  of  Miss  Willard. 


A  correspondent  calls  attention  to|the  fact 
that  the  Home  for  Aged  Presbyterian  Minis¬ 
ters  at  Perth  Amboy  entertains  at  a  low  charge 
any  clergyman,  with  his  family  and  friends, 
wishing  to  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks  near 
the  city. 

A  New  Itrotherhood  Asked  For. 

Dea.b  Editor  :  The  writer  is  in  hearty  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  article.  Outside  the  Church — 
Why?  in  Evangelist  of  first  month,  25th  day, 
particularly  the  following  quotation  therefrom : 
We  need  “a  purer  church  roll,  a  nobler  and 
more  generous  spirit  in  church  members,  a 
greater  devotion,  a  higher  level  of  conduct.” 

Is  not  the  time  ripe  for  the  formation  of  a 
Christian  brotherhood  in  the  Protestant  Church 
composed  solely  of  those  who  will  "leave  all” 
— "to  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he 
goeth” — the  special  mission  of  which  brother¬ 
hood  shall  be,  by  example  as  welUas  by  pre¬ 
cept,  to  be  missionaries  among  the  churches, 
leading  them  constantly  to  a  higher  and  still 
higher  consecration  of  themselves  and  all  they 
have  to  Christ?  In  Christ’s  name, 

T.  B.  Nutting. 


A  VITAL  CREED. 
Rev.  Daniel  H.  Overton. 

When  an  old  creed  is  dead. 

It  is  best  that  we  leave  it. 

When  its  letter  is  read. 

There’s  no  mind  to  receive  it. 

When  the  spirit  departs, 

Bnt  the  letter  remainetb  ; 

No  purpose  it  starts— 

No  soul  it  reclaimeth. 

If  we  can’t  have  so  much. 

Let  ns  have  what  is  vital. 

The  creed  that  we  teach 
Must  be  more  than  recital. 

It  must  spring  from  our  lives. 
As  water  from  fountain. 

As  bees  from  their  hives. 

As  breezes  from  mountain. 

Its  message— a  Saviour; 

Its  mission— salvation ; 

Its  ethics— behavior; 

Its  means- inspiration. 

'The  angel’s  evangel 
Must  reach  all  the  nations : 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Bless  all  life’s  relations. 

To  Christ  be  the  glory  I 
His  sweet  song  we’ll  sing. 

We’ll  tell  the  “old  story  ” 

That  to  him  must  bring 

BUirth’s  care-worn  and  weary. 
With  souls  sick  of  sin; 

The  wandering,  the  dreary 
Must  all  come  to  him. 

The  creed  for  all  ages 
Is  Jesus  the  Christ ; 

Our  minds  He  engages 
His  life  is  our  life. 


THE  GREAT  READERS. 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Williams.  D.  D. 

Carlyle  and  Emerson,  if  we  understand  them 
correctly,  would  discourage  the  reading  of  a 
great  number  of  books ;  the  former,  because  it 
shows  "a  great  gift  for  forgetting,  ”  and  the 
latter,  because  we  have  not  reached  the  best 
use  of  books  "until  our  own  thought  rises  to 
such  a  pitch  that  we  cannot  afford  to  read 
much.  ’  ’ 

But  gifted  as  some  are  with  prodigious  mem¬ 
ories  and  vast  thinking  powers,  most  authors 
have  read,  and  are  compelled  to  read,  many 
books  in  order  to  compose  anything  that  has 
permanent  worth. 

George  Eliot  read  a  thousand  books  to  write 
Daniel  Deronda. 

Allison  and  Buckle  read  about  as  many  to 
write  their  works. 

Robert  Dale  Owen  tells  ns  that  he  had  to 
examine  one  hundred  and  fifty  books  to  obtain 
a  single  item  for  one  of  his  books. 

So  much  had  Goethe  gained  from  books,  that 
he  said:  "Very  little  of  me  would  be  left,  if  I 
could  say  what  I  owe  to  my  great  predecessors 
and  contemporaries.” 

It  was  said  of  Macaulay  that  he  would  read 
a  volume  to  make  a  line.  He  was  called  ‘  ‘  the 
omnivorous  reader,”  and  "Macaulay  the  om¬ 
niscient.  ’  ’ 

Sidney  Smith  was  laughed  at  "as  he  galloped 
through  a  book.  ’  ’ 

Samuel  Johnson’s  reading  was  likened  to 
"the  tearing  of  the  bowels  out  of  a  book.” 

Edmund  Burke  "read  every  book  as  though 
he  would  never  see  it  again,  and  thus  made 
it  his  possession  for  life.  ’  ’ 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  gives  ns  the  secret  of 
rapidity  in  reading,  when  he  says,  "Bnt  once 
become  familiar  with  a  subject,  so  as  to  know 
what  you  wish  to  know  abont  it,  imd  you  can 
read  a  page  as  a  fiash  of  lightning  reads  it.  ” 

Macaulay  gives  us  the  secret  of  rapid  reading 
and  permanent  acquisition,  when  he  gives  ns  a 
paragraph  out  of  his  own  experience.  He 
says:  "When  I  was  a  boy  I  began  to  read 
very  earnestly,  but  at  the  foot  of  every  page  I 
read,  I  stopped  and  obliged  myself  to  give  an 
account  of  what  I  had  read  on  that  page.  At 
first  I  had  to  read  it  three  or  four  times  before 
I  got  my  mind  firmly  fixed.  But  I  compelled 
myself  to  comply  with  the  plan,  nniil  now, 
after  I  have  read  a  book  through  once,  I  can 
almost  recite  it  from  beginning  to  end.” 

Baltimore,  Md. 


CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY  TABLE. 

John  Inglesant. 

It  is  quite  time  to  strike  an  entirely  different 
note  in  charity  work,  one  that  is,  however, 
by  no  means  new.  Fraudulent  old  women 
with  bank  books  hidden  between  the  mattresses 
of  the  cots  npon  which  they  died  and  yet  sup¬ 
ported  to  the  last  by  kind  hearted  church  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  entirely 
destitute — the  shams  of  these  old  bodies  have 
been  thoroughly  exposed.  It  has  been  actually 
demonstrated,  by  doing  it,  that  a  man  can  earn 
ten  dollars  a  day  and  over  through  pure  im¬ 
posture,  posing  as  a  ragged,  bandaged  mendi¬ 
cant,  disfigured  by  accidental  burning.  People 
have  been  imposed  npon  in  this  way  and  have 
been  heartily  laughed  at  for  their  gullibility ; 
and  if  they  oontinne  to  be  humbugged,  it  will 
not  be  through  lack  of  sufficient  and  continn- 
ons  caution.  Still,  deceptions  of  this  kind  are 
not  without  benefit  as  reminders  of  Him  who 
maketh  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  jnst  and  on  the 
unjust.  _ 

The  effect  of  these  shams  and  their  exposure 
is  to  make  many  people  thoroughly  skeptical 
as  to  the  needs  and  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
When  beggars  come  to  our  doors  we  band  them 


a  card  indiscriminately  referring  them  to  the 
Associated  Charities,  this  being  the  approved 
checkmate  to  indiscriminate  vagrancy.  We 
still  believe  that  pure  religion  is  to  visit  the 
widows  and  fatherless  in  their  affliction,  bnt 
in  order  to  keep  one’s  self  unspotted  from  the 
world  many  think  it  necessary  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  nnsoiled  of  all  personal  contact  with  the 
poor.  And  so  we  visit  them  by  proxy  and  we 
make  of  an  organized  association  a  buffer  to 
deaden  in  our  ears  the  bitter  cry  of  human 
suffering.  _ 

It  has  been  acutely  said  that  the  good  old 
days  of  village  life,  when  everybody  knew 
everybody  else,  were  a  safeguard  against  frauds 
and  impostures  that  now  affiiot  the  great  cities 
where  nobody  knows  anybody.  Bnt  how  shall 
we  perpetuate  the  kindly  sympathy  and  friendly 
visitation  common  to  village  life  and  how  shall 
we  thus  create  a  Christian  oasis  in  the  vast 
wilderness  of  the  city,  all  the  more  solitary 
because  it  is  filled  with  people  who  neither 
know  nor  care  for  each  other?  The  charity 
organizations  are  doing  a  very  noble  and  neces¬ 
sary  work,  bnt  it  is  purely  a  perversion  when 
we  use  them  as  a  means  of  comfortably  divorc¬ 
ing  ourselves  from  sights  and  appeals  which 
are  disagreeable  and  when  we  act  on  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  what  they  accomplish  officially, 
exempts  ns  from  performing  a  service  which 
can  only  be  rendered  personally. 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Murray  S.  Howland  has  been 
elected  assistant  pastor  with  Dr.  Sha^  at  the 
West  End  Church. 

The  Rev.  John  Lewis  Clark,  a  former  assist¬ 
ant  of  Dr.  Burrell  at  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church,  will  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Far 
Rockaway  Presbyterian  Church  during  the 
coming  six  months. 

At  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Rest,  the  Rev.  James  M.  Farr  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  address,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duffield,  who 
presided,  made  very  spicy  and  fitting  remarks. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  death  of  its'Founder,  Miss 
Rachel  Kennedy,  will  not  binder  the  work  of 
this  excellent  institution. 

Our  chnrch  in  California  is  mourning  the  re¬ 
cent  death  of  two  noble  ministers,  both  taken 
from  active  service,  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Eastman  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  and  the  Rev.  P.  E.  Kipp  of 
San  Diego.  Dr.  Eastman  was  a  gentle,  lova¬ 
ble  and  yet  energetic  spirit  who  had  made 
himself  very  useful  in  8everal]ohurches  in  this 
Synod.  His  only  son  who  has  just  graduated 
from  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary 
will  take  his  mother  with  him  to  Danville, 
Cal.,  to  which  he  has  received  a  call.  Mr. 
Kipp  was  a  man  of  spiritnal  power.  He  has 
done  an  excellent  work  in  San  Diego  the  last 
five  years  and  made  his  influence  felt  through¬ 
out  the  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Elisha  B.  Sherwood  D.D.,  many 
years  ago  a  widely  known  pastor  and  evangelist 
in  Western  New  York,  completed  his  ninetieth 
year  in  April  last,  and  in  a  very  comfortable 
state  of  health  and  strength.  He  has  lived  in 
the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ,  in  recent  yeurs ; 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Taylor,  being  also 
resident  there.  His  ministry  of  sixty  years  has 
been  chiefly  in  these  states — the  first  twenty 
years  in  New  York,  then  ten  years  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  the  last  thirty  in  Northwestern 
Missouri.  Dr.  Sherwood  is  yet  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trnstees  of  Park  College,  and 
present  at  all  important  meetings.  It  was  he, 
we  are  told,  who  introduced  the  Rev.  John  A. 
McAfee  to  Colonel  Park,  the  founder  of  the 
institution,  saying,  "I  have  found  the  man  to 
carry  ont  your  project.”  This  was  before  a 
single  nail  was  driven  for  that  now  great 
institution. 
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THE  MOTIVE  FOR  CHURCH  OOIKG. 

It  is  a  serioas  qaestion  whether  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Ohnrch,  and  especially  the  Pnritan 
branches  of  it  which  have  held  faithfully  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  as  the  supreme 
mission  of  the  Church,  are  not  suffering  from 
an  impoverishment,  and  to  some  extent  a  per¬ 
version,  of  the  motive  for  church-going. 

President  Harris  of  Amherst,  in  his  anniver¬ 
sary  sermon  before  the  Yale  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  repeated  the  common  complaint  as  to  the 
decline  of  chnrch-going  and  handled  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  bold,  fine  and  sensible  way  which 
is  characteristic  of  him.  He  kept  close,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word  as  the  one 
great  function  of  the  Church,  and  seemed  to  go 
on  the  general  assumption  that  if  there  is  any 
default  in  the  church -going  it  must  be  traced 
to  a  fault  of  some  kind  in  the  preaching. 
With  force  and  good  sense,  he  showed  what 
are  these  defects  and  defined  a  scheme  which 
would  rosult  in  a  great  improvement  of  the 
preaching,  but  which  still  leaves  the  Christian 
motive  for  church -going  weakened  at  the  root, 
impoverished,  and  something  very  different 
from  what  it  should  be  in  normal  conditions. 

The  Pnritan  idea  of  divine  service  was  large 
enough  and  broad  enough  not  only  to  give  the 
whole  service  the  solemn  dignity  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  but  to  lift  the  sermon  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  place  in  that  worship  and  give  it  tran- 
soendant  importance  as  the  reverent  and 
worshipful  hearing  of  the  divine  message. 

This  view  of  the  matter  tied  the  conscience 
of  the  believer  to  church-going  as  an  act  of 
duty,  the  duty  of  Christian  worship.  He  never 
onoe  thought  of  narrowing  the  service  down  to 
the  sermon  alone.  It  was  a  solemn  act  of 
public  prayer  and  praise  which  had  been  stript 
of  all  human  and  priestly  enrichments  and 
made  as  nearly  Scriptural  as  possible.  But  the 
essence  of  it  was  the  public,  social  worship  of 
God  in  prayer,  praise,  the  reading  and  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Word. 

This  was  the  conception  of  divine  service  to 
which  the  Christian  community  was  trained. 
It  went  on  the  idea  that  man  is  a  social  and 
political  being,  the  member  of  a  race  and  of  a 
body  politic  and  social.  He  has  duties  in 
which  he  must  associate  with  others.  Prayer 
is  a  duty  that  cannot  be  wholly  performed 
alone  in  the  silent  isolation  of  the  closet. 
Religion  is  something  more  than  a  private  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  soul  to  God.  Man  is  a 
raoe.  He  must  act  in  his  corporate  as  well  as 
his  individual  relations.  The  social  man  has  a 
duty  of  social  worship  which  he  must  perform 
in  his  corporate  connection  with  his  fellow- 
men.  The  political  man  and  the  social  man, 
M  representing  the  body  politic,  must  worship 
God.  This  is  a  public  duty  and  a  public  act. 
It  represents  man  in  his  social  and  corporate 
relations  and  not  in  his  private,  isolated  indi¬ 
vidualism. 

These  imperative  relations  of  his  life  lay  on 
him,  as  a  Christian,  a  duty  of  public  worship 
which  calls  him  to  the  house  of  Gtod  and  which 
oannot  be  performed  in  any  other  way  than  in 
common  acts  of  public  social  worship. 

The  nerve  of  church -going  is  out  when  this 
motive  is  weakened  or  obscured,  and  we  submit 


our  question  whether  this  is  not  precisely  what 
has  come  to  pass  in  too  many  of  our  Pnritan 
congregations.  There  has  grown  op  among 
them  a  conception  of  preaching  as  the  great 
and  exclusive  function  of  the  Church.  The 
tendency  to  look  on  the  sermon  as  a  kind  of 
intellectual  treat  or  moral  entertainment  has 
made  matters  worse  by  dragging  the  motive  for 
church-going  down  to  a  still  lower  plane. 

There  has  been  a  great  drop  as  to  this  matter 
in  the  training  of  our  Pnritan  congregations. 
In  communities  where  the  standard  has  been 
held  [  high  the  people  go  to  church  as  their 
fathers  did,  to  worship  God  in  prayer  and  praise 
and  the  reading  of  the  Word.  Such  a  view 
tends  to  push  controversy,  the  intellectual  treat 
and  moral  entertainment  theory,  out  of  the  pul¬ 
pit  and  bring  the  preaching  back  to  the  plain 
business  which  man  has  to  transact  with  God. 
But  all  this^mnst  still  be  held  up  as  coming  in 
under  the  head  of  the  solemn  duty  of  public 
worship,  which  calls  the  believer  out  of  the 
closet  into  the  congregation  and  reminds  him 
that  he  has  social  and  corporate  as  well  as 
private  individual  relations  to  God. 

THE  CRYPT  CONFERENCE  ON  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 

To  the  study  of  the  all  important  question  of 
the  duty  of  the  Church  in  the  religions  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  our  brethren  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  have  of  late  addressed  themselves 
with  an  earnestness  from  which  we  may  well 
take  example.  Not  that  this  question  is  not 
deeply  occupying  many  thoughtful  Presby¬ 
terians  ;  but  as  a  Church  we  have  as  yet  taken 
no  such  measures  to  insure  its  thorough  and 
intelligent  study  as  were  instituted,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  by  the  Bishop  of  New  York  last  winter,  by 
means  of  the  Sunday-school  Committee  of  the 
Diocese.  On  Monday  of  last  week  the  work 
of  that  committee  culminated  in  an  all-day 
Sunday-school  Conference,  held  in  the  crypt 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  led 
by  Bishop  Potter.  Some  of  the  conclusions 
there  reached  deserve  careful  attention. 

”  No  doubt  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  pointed 
out  by  Bishop  Potter  in  his  opening  address, 
that  practically  the  entire  burden  of  the  relig¬ 
ions  instruction  of  the  young  is  to-day  placed 
upon  the  Church,  but  as  a  Christian  community 
we  have  not  as  yet  awaked  to  the  fact  that  our 
Sunday-school  arrangements  need  to  be  entirely 
readjusted  before  they  can  adequately  meet 
this  grave  responsibility.  Most  of  ns  recog¬ 
nize,  as  Dr.  Greer  said  in  the  evening,  that  the 
secularization  of  modem  life,  the  conspicuous 
want  of  religion  in  modem  education,  the  lack 
of  moral  balance  deep  conviction  and  spiritual 
earnestness  in  the  present  age,  give  added  im¬ 
portance  to  the  subject,  and  we  are  quite  ready 
to  deplore  the  fact  that  the  family  does  not 
stand  for  religion  and  faith  so  definitely  as  it 
onoe  did,  but  we  do  not  all  perceive  that  for 
these  very  reasons  the  Sunday-school  most  not 
be  left  to  itself  as  in  the  past.  Bishop  Potter 
outlined  the  measures  which  he  has  taken  and 
is  about  to  take,  to  the  end  of  a  more  efficient 
Sunday  school  system,  and  it  is  none  too  soon 
for  our  own  Church  seriously  to  consider  what 
are  the  measures  necessary  to  make  our  Sun¬ 
day-schools  at  least  replace  that  familiarity 
with  the  Scriptures  and  that  reverential  atti¬ 
tude  and  habit  of  mind,  which  once  were  the 
natural  result  of  a  daily  religious  service  in 
the  school  and  in  the  home. 

The  subjects  discussed  at  the  Conference 
were  The  Responsibility  of  the  Church  for  the 
Standard  of  Sunday-school  Instmction,  What 
Should  a  Course  of  Study  for  Church  Sunday- 
schools  Embrace?  and  The  Problem  of  the 
Sunday-school  in  the  Country.  The  last  of  the 
three  subjects  has  of  late  received  a  considera¬ 
ble  degree  of  attention  in  our  Church,  and 
through  the  Home  Department  one  of  its  prob¬ 


lems  at  least  has  been  to  a  good  degree  solved ; 
but  after  making  due  allowance  for  some  emi¬ 
nent  exceptions  it  is  certain  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  just  apprehension  in  our 
Chnich,  as  such,  of  the  immense  and  far- 
reaching  importance  of  the  first  two  questions, 
nor  any  adequate  concerted  attempt  to  solve 
them.  We  have  some  admirably  conducted 
Sunday-school  Institutes,  from  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  teachers  gain  a  new  enthusiasm,  some 
spiritual  uplift,  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  many  interesting  suggestions  as  to  the 
teaching  of  the  lesson ;  but  at  which,  and  quite 
properly,  no  attempt  is  made  for  large,  lumi¬ 
nous  and  adequate  study  of  the  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  question  of  the  Sunday-school 
itself.  This  is  a  question  for  experts  of  an 
entirely  different  order. 

Unquestionably,  as  Dr.  Van  de  Water  said, 
the  first  responsibility  in  this  matter  lies  with 
the  clergy,  or  as  we  would  say,  with  the  minis¬ 
ters  ;  but,  as  he  added,  it  lies  not  with  them 
alone.  He  must  have  aids — that  is,  teachers, 
and  they  must  be  competent  for  their  work. 
Earnestness  and  zeal  alone  do  not  constitute 
competence  though  they  are  perhaps  its  first 
essentials.  In  England,  Dr.  Warren  told  the 
Conference,  there  are  Diocesan  Inspectors  of 
Sunday-schools,  and  with  excellent  results; 
but  this  again  brings  the  responsibility  back  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Church.  Luther  declared 
that  no  man  should  go  into  the  ministry  who 
had  not  been  a  teacher ;  and  though  this  may 
be  too  sweeping  a  requirement  there  is  enough 
cogency  in  it  to  direct  ns,  as  Dr.  Warren  said, 
to  a  radical  addition  to  present  theological 
training.  The  minister  must  be  able  to  do 
more  than  preach ;  his  function  includes  teach¬ 
ing,  and  he  must  be  able  to  teach  others  how 
to  teach.  He  must  understand  the  child  and 
know  how  to  deal  with  childhood.  Pedagogy, 
therefore,  must  enter  into  the  theological  onr- 
rionlnm ;  the  Church  must  have  a  new  and 
larger  sense  of  her  ministry  to  childhood,  since 
only  thus]  can  it  shape  the  Christian  life  of 
the  coming  generation. 

These  thoughts  are  particularly  interesting 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  curricu¬ 
lum  is  just  now  occupying  the  minds  of  our 
theological  teachers.  President  Stewart’s  re¬ 
marks  on  this  subject  at  the  General  Assembly 
were  very  forcible.  The  question  there,  how¬ 
ever,  was  chiefiy  of  the  articulation  of  the 
theological  curriculum  with  the  curricula  of 
he  college  and  the  fitting  school;  but  this 
makes  the  present  none  the  less  a  favorable 
moment  for  considering  also  the  enlargement 
of  the  theological  curriculum  to  include  the 
needs  and  claims  of  the  children  of  the  Ohnrch 
upon  their  pastors. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  discussing  the 
subject  of  the  Course  of  Study  Proper  to  a 
Sunday  •  school,  the  importance  of  simple 
definite  dogmatic  instmction  was  recognized 
alongside  with  regular  Bible  instmction.  The 
Greed  and  the  Catechism  have  by  no  means  lost 
their  importance  in  the  religious  training  of 
the  child,  and  neither  a  growing  catholicity, 
nor  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the;relative  values 
of  doctrine  and  of  life,  will  tend  to  diminish 
the  importance  in  religious  education  of  an 
orderly  statement  of  the  fundamental  dogmas 
of  our  religion. 


The  Rev.  T.  Calvin  Stewart,  pastor  of  the 
South  Presbyterian  Church,  Easton,  Pa.,  has 
published  a  new  edition  of  his  sermon  on  The 
Tithing  System  in  the  New  Testament  Church 
—-the  fifth  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies.  Mr. 
Stewart  is  the  Permanent  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Systematic  Beneficence 
of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  worthily 
magnifies  his  office.  We  advise  the  reader  to 
inclose  a  stamp  and  secure  a  copy  of  this 
timely  sermon. 
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DEATH  OF  SECRETARY  LOWRIE. 

A  life  remarkably  protracted  and  of  annsnal 
nsefnlnesB  closed  last  Thursday  when  the  Rev. 
John  0.  Lowrie  D.D.,  retired  senior  Secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety- two  years.  Dr.  Lowrie 
inherited  the  missionary  spirit,  his  mother,  a 
daughter  of  the  manse,  being  a  devout  woman, 
and  his  father,  the  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  re* 
tiring  in  middle  life  from  the  United  ^States 
Senate  to  become  the  first  Secretary  of  Missions 
of  the  then  Old  School  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  in 
Hew  York— and  this  at  his  own  charges. 

Two  sons  of  these  parents  devoted  themselves 
to  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions — Walter  going 
to  Ohina  and  John  to  India.  The  former  was 
but  three  or  four  years  in  Ohina,  when  passing 
by  sea  from  one  port  to  another  his  ship  was 
oaptnred  by  pirates  and  he  with  others  thrown 
overboard.  It  is  told  of  him  that  he  had  only 
his  Bible  in  his  hand  when  oast  over,  and  that 
as  he  rose  amid  the  waves  he  threw  the  good 
book  on  deck,  as  if  he  would  signify  to  his 
heathen  murderers  by  his  expiring  act  his 
sense  of  what  they  most  needed— and  indeed 
his  errand  to  China  I 

After  about  three  years  in  India,  in  1836 
John  O.  Lowrie  returned  to  America  by  advice 
of  physicians,  his  young  wife  having  died  in 
Calcutta  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Lowrie  was  made  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and 
held  that  post  under  his  father  until  1850, 
when  he  became  a  full  Secretary.  He  coupled 
these  duties  from  1846  to  1860  with  a  pastorate 
— in  West  Forty-second  street;  and  just  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  in  May,  1865,  he  was  honored 
with  the  Moderatorship  of  the  Old  School 
Assembly,  whioh’met  in  Pittsburgh.  He  has 
been  for  some  years  the  only  survivor  of  that 
succession  which  began  in  1838  and  closed  in 
1869.  Of  Moderators  of  the  contemporary  New 
School  body,  Drs.  H.  A.  Nelson  and  Prof.  S. 
M.  Hopkins  yet  survive. 

Dr.  Lowrie  wielded  a  ready  and  accurate 
pen,  and  has  contributed  much  to  the  value  of 
the  missionary  literature  of  the  Church.  Three 
or  four  volumes  of  his  writings  have  [.been 
gathered  in  permanent  book  form.  And  what 
a  high  example  has  he  set  for  all  Secretaries 
who  follow  after  him  I  A  man  of  tireless  appli¬ 
cation,  he  well  combined  the  student  habit  with 
that  of  the  man  of  affairs.  No  labor  seemed  to 
exhaust  him  in  the  long  stretch  of  his  middle 
years ;  and  he  was  an  economist  of  time  as  of 
money,  to  the  end  that  both  might  avail  to  the 
utmost  for  the  cause.  Yet  more  potential 
than  any  methods  were  the  beauty  of  his 
character,  his  influence  upon  those  about  him, 
his  associates  in  oflSce,  his  missionary  breth¬ 
ren,  and  upon  all  who  knew  him.  A  life  so 
long  and  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  highest 
object  that  can  engage  human  attention,  had 
reacted  upon  him  all  unconsciously,  making 
more  gracious  and  engaging  an  always  attrac¬ 
tive  and  commanding  personality. 


AHEBICAN  AND  FOREIGN  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
last  Thursday  at  the  United  Charities  Build¬ 
ing.  The  Rev.  Josiah  Strong  D.D.  was  re¬ 
elected  President,  and  the  Rev.  L.  T.  Cham¬ 
berlain  D.D.  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The 
report  from  the  American  Union  Church  in 
Paris,  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  G.  Thnrber  pastor, 
spoke  of  a  prosperous  year’s  work  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  mentioned  considerable  improvements 
to  the  ohnroh  building,  and  called  attention  to 
the  value  of  its  services  during  this  Exposi¬ 
tion  summer.  The  fund  of  |100,000  for  the 
erection  of  an  American  Church  building  in 
Berlin  has  been  completed  by  the  zealous  efforts 
of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickie,  and  a  cen¬ 
trally  situated  lot  procured  at  a  cost  of  156,000. 


It  has  been  proposed  to  place  this  property  in 
charge  of  the  American  and  Foreign^Ohristian 
Union,  to  safeguard  the  funds  given  by  Ameri¬ 
can  liberality.  These  two  centres  of  European 
life  and  civilization  are  thus  provided  with 
church  privileges  and  pastoral  oversight  for 
Protestant  students  and  travelers  from  our 
country.  _ 

AN  OHIO  CENTENNIAL. 

A  hundred  years  west  of  the  Alleghanies  in 
the  Ohio  country  means  much.  The  town  of 
Anstinbnrgh  on  the  Western  Reserve  was 
founded  by  Connecticut  people  from  Litchfield 
and  Fairfield  Counties,  on  June  6,  1800,  three 
years  before  the  state  was  recognized.  They 
built  the  "first  frame  church  with  a  steeple’’ 
in  the  territory  and  founded  a  school  which 
is  flourishing  still.  The  wife  of  Judge  Austin 
rode  on  horseback  from  Ohio  to  Bristol,  Conn. , 
and  brought  back  Giles  Cowles  to  be  the  first 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  Cowles  family  have 
been  influential  in  Northern  Ohio  from  that 
day.  Betsey  Cowles,  a  great  educator,  was 
one  of  the  daughters.  Edwin  Cowles  of  the 
Cleveland'Leader  was  a  grandson.  The  Cen¬ 
tennial  will  call  together  the  representatives 
of  the  old  families  from  every  part  of  the 
country  and  from  many  walks  in  life.  It  was 
a  town  of 'high  ideals  from  the  beginning,  held 
for  fifty  years  a  leading  position  among  all 
other  towns,  and  in  later  years,  though  left  on 
one ’  side  till*  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  touched  it,  it  has  kept  its  traditions 
and  been  rich  in  the  love  of  its  children. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Princeton'  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is^having  a  brilliant  week,  and  this 
with  the’best  reason— for  its  only  pastor,  the 
Rev.  J.  Addison  Henry,  D.D.  has  now  com¬ 
pleted  forty'fulljyears  in  its  pulpit — his  only 
charge  I  ^  He  preached  an  historical  sermon  on 
Sabbath  full  of  matter  of  surpassing  interest 
to  that'people  and  whole  community,  and  serv¬ 
ices  both  of  a  memorial  and  congratulatory 
tenor'are  to  continue  on  June  6,  6  and  7.  Our 
thanks  are  due  Dr.  Henry  and  the  Church 
Committee  for  the  sermon  and  a  neat  pam¬ 
phlet  copy  of  the  program  of  the  proceedings 
throughout.  This  is  adorned  by  several  photos 
which  tell  the  tale  of  progress  to  the  eye 
almost  as  one  turns  the  leaves.  The  ohnroh 
building  has  grown  from  a  snug  conventicle 
crowned  by  a  small  bell-house,  to  a  double- 
towered  edifice  of  stone,  spacious,  substantial 
and  graceful  in  all  its  lines ;  and  truth  to  say, 
about  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  the 
pastor  himself,  for  we  have  his  likeness  of  forty 
years  ago'and  of  yesterday,  and  the  contrast  is 
most  notable.  He  has  grown,  keeping  right  up 
abreast  with  his  improved  environment.  Would 
that  all  his  brethren  throughout  the  Church 
could  say  as  much  and  demonstrate  it  in  a  like 
unmistakable  way.  We  tender  our  respectful 
salutations  to  Dr.  Henry  and  his  people  on  this 
week  of  their  happy  union  festival. 


We  are  glad  to  note,  bearing  in  mind  some 
things  that  were  recently  said  at  Montgomery, 
that  the  Rev.  Edward  F.  Egglestone,  colored, 
was  recently  chosen  to  Moderate  the  Presbytery 
of  Baltimore  for  the  current  year.  This  Pres¬ 
bytery  represents  ministers  and  churches  of 
large  influence,  and  the  incident  is  creditable 
to  all  parties — especially  to  Moderator  Eggles¬ 
tone.  _ 

The  Presbyterian  Review  of  Toronto  styles 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson  of  Cooke’s  Church, 
that  city,  who  has  been  oalled  to  Philadelphia, 
"a  preacher,  not  a  teacher. ’’  The  distinction 
is  not  clear  unless  we  set  down  impulse  as  the 
main  thing  with  the  preacher,  and  instruction 
as  the  special  characteristic  of  the  teacher. 


The  New  Pastor  in 
Pllg^rim  Church. 


A  Mother 
of  Chapels 


OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

Dr.  H.P.  Dewey’s 
first  sermon  as 
pastor  of  the 
church  so  long  known  as  "Dr.  Storrs’s’’  was 
preached  on  Sunday  morning,  the  appropriate 
text  being  Grace  be  unto  you.  A  message 
of  hearty  greeting  from  Plymouth  Church  was 
brought  to  pastor  and  people  by  the  assistant 
pastor  of  the  latter,  the  Rev.  Horace  Porter. 
The  gladness  of  the  occasion  was  over-shadowed 
by  the  severe  illness  of  the  beloved  pastor 
emeritus,  for  whom  Dr.  Dewey  offered  a  fer¬ 
vent  petition.  There  is  reason  for  gratitude  that 
Dr.  Storrs  |||(g  had  strength  to  edit  and  send 
forth  a  volume  containing  the  noble  missionary 
addresses  he  made  before  the  American  Board 
during  the  ten  years  of  his  Presidency. 

The  tent  Good 

Thei  Goapel  Tent  again  Tidings  was 
in  Operation  .  a  ^ 

opened  on  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  open  lot  at  Fifty-sixth  street 
and  Broadway,  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  people.  The  Rev.  S.  Hartwell 
Pratt  will  be  in  charge  of  the  season’s  work. 
Services  will  be  held  every  Sunday  afternoon 
at  4  o’clock  and  every  evening  except  Satur¬ 
day,  and  will  continue  until  October  at  least. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  churches  will  become  ac¬ 
tively  interested,  especially  in  the  work  of 
ingathering,  that  all  who  are  won  may  be 
definitely  allied  with  some  church.  Noted 
preachers  will  take  part  in  the  meetings. 
There  will  be  no  attempt  to  proselyte,  each 
convert  will  go  to  the  ohnrch  of  his  own  choice. 

The  Presbyterian  Church 
on  University‘Place  makes 
good  use  of  its  Church 
House  (at  47  University  Place),  the  pastor. 
Dr.  George  Alexander,  being  accessible  there 
daily  exoept]^Satnrday,  and  alsoj^his  assistant, 
the  Rev.  William  B.  Bebb— at  a  different  hour. 
No  church  in  the  whole  city  has'done  a  better 
work  in  its  chapel  relations,  viz:  Emmanuel 
Chapel,  737  Sixth  street,  and  Bethlehem 
Chapel,  196  Bleecker  street.  The' Chinese  Mis¬ 
sion  at  53  Fifth  avenue  is  also  looked  after. 
The  following  is  the  report  to  Presbytery  of 
this  church  for  the  year  ending  April  1: 
Added  to  the  ohnrch  by  certificate, (.34;  added 
on  confession,  60 ;  added  to  Emmanuel*  Chapel 
on  confession,  66;  ohnroh  members, ^890;  whole 
membership  at  Emmanuel,  1,340.  Baptisms 
at  the  church — adults,  11 ;  infants,  21.  At  the 
chapel— adults,  3;  infants,  61.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  three  Sabbath-schools,  viz  :|Chnrch, 
415;  Emmanuel,  2,078;  Bethlehem,  320.  The 
total  contributions  of  this  church  for  congrega¬ 
tional,  chapel  and  outside  objects,  including 
the  several  Boards,  amounted  to  157,930. 

At  the  "Welcome  Home’’  ten- 

Totoof  dered  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  by  the 

Thanks  .  ^  -r,  j 

congregation  of  the  West  End 
Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  H.  Marling,  who  had 
pastoral  charge  during  Dr.  Shaw’s  absence, 
received  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the  faith¬ 
ful  services  he  had  rendered. 

The  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of 
Williamsbridge,  New 
York  City,  celebrated  its  first  communion  sea¬ 
son  May  27,  having  been  organized  May  1. 
The  services  were  conducted  by  the  Moderator 
of  Presbytery,  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  G.  Wiley,  and 
included  Infant  baptism  and  the  reception  of 
new  members.  The  outlook  seems  most  en¬ 
couraging  for  the  growth  of  this  new  ohnroh, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Hart  Dex¬ 
ter,  formerly  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Babn  Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar,  author  of 
the  Oriental  Christ,  preached  last  Sunday  at  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah.  He  is  a  cultivated  and 
winning  representative  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj. 


The  Firat  Commanion 
mt  Wllliam’sbrldge 


evangelist 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  PBESBY- 
TERIAN  CHURCH.* 

This  work  does  not  come  into  competition  in 
•ny  way  with  Dr.  Gillette’s  standard  history. 
It  is  intended  for  a  much  larger  class  of  read¬ 
ers.  It  develops  the  history  in  a  quite  different 
way  and  along  lines  of  general  interest  which 
will  be  sore  to  appeal  to  the  serions  lay  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Presbyterian  Oharch. 

The  book  is  planned  to  meet  the  reqnirements 
of  readers  of  this  class.  With  their  needs  in 
view,  it  begins  with  a  brief  disonssion  of  the 
New  Testament  and  apostolic  basis  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  which  is  carried  just  far  enough  to 
famish  an  intelligent  layman  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
position  of  the  biblical  and  historic  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  system,  without  involving  him  in 
controversial  subtleties. 

Then  follows  a  vigorous  sketch  of  the  refor¬ 
mation  in  England  which  brings  out  the  salient 
points  of  the  Presbyterian  history  as  a  phase 
of  the  great  Puritan  movement  and  traces  it 
down  to  its  organization  as  the  completed  work 
of  the'Westminster  Assembly. 

Exactly  why  the  author  should  have  limited 
himself  so  strictly  to  England,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  The  movement  as  treated  in  bis  vol¬ 
ume  is  wholly  English.  He  does  not,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  once  step  across  the  Scotch 
border  nor  make  any  allusion  to  what  we,  in 
this  country,  have  reverently  looked  up  to  as 
the  mother  of  Presbyterianism  and  which  was 
certainly  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  its  main  stay  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 

Whatever  may  be  Dr.  Patton’s  reason  for 
making  this  exclusion  so  thorough  that  the 
words  Scotland  and  Scotch  do  not  appear  in  the 
index,  he  does  give  us  a  pretty  fair  working 
aooonnt  of  Presbyterianism  as  Scotland  re¬ 
ceived  it  developed  and  organized  by  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly.  Having  carried  the  history 
in  England  to  this  point  and  reached  the  fully 
developed  organization  at  Westminster,  he 
drops  the  English  history  and  takes  up  the 
Presbyterian  development  in  this  country,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Virginia. 

His  liberal  method  shows  itself  at  once  in 
his  attitude  toward  that  other  branch  of  the 
great  Puritan  family  which  colonized  New 
England,  the  Oongregationalists.  The  result 
is  a  somewhat  new  and  refreshing  account  of 
the  sympathetic  relations  between  Oongrega¬ 
tionalists  and  Presbyterians  in  New  England, 
and  between  Presbyterians  and  Gongregation- 
alists  in  Virginia  and  the  Oarolinas.  In  one 
case  an  entire  church  with  its  pastor,  Joseph 
Lord,  removed  from  Charlestown,  Mass.,  to 
Dorchester,  S.  O.  The  New  England  Puritans 
as  early  as  1699  sent  ministers  as  missionaries 
to  these  Southern  colonies.  And  it  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  in  1698  and  ’99  a  Scotch  trad¬ 
ing  company  founded  a  colony  in  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  and  instituted  there  the  firtt  Presby¬ 
tery  in  the  New  World. 

The  story  of  these  early  times  and  first  be¬ 
ginnings  is  unfolded  in  a  most  attractive  way 
which  leads  on  from  one  striking  event  to 
another,  and  is  not  at  all  lacking  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  romance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  hero¬ 
ism  on  the  other,  until  we  come  to  William 
Tennent,  the  First  Log  College  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Princeton  College. 

From  this  point  the  story  is  in  the  main 
familiar,  but  interest  is  not  allowed  to  flag  on 
that  account.  Dr.  Patton  outlines  with  a 
strong  hand  and  vivid  pen  the  great  points  in 
the  progress  of  the  Church  in  various  parts  of 
the  oountry,  such  as  the  formation  of  the  first 

*  A  Popular  History  of  the  Presbvterian  Chnrch  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  By  Jacob  Harris  Patton, 
A.  M.,  Ph.D.,  New  York.  R.  S.  MighiU  &  Company, 
s  V04  pp.  sao.  $S.S0. 


Synod,  the  constitution  of  the  first  General 
Assembly,  the  rise  of  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inaries,  the  great  revivals  and  their  influence 
on  the  churches,  the  Plan  of  Union  between 
the  Oongregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Ohio  and  in  Western  and  Central 
New  York,  and  what  effect  it  had  at  last  in 
bringing  on  the  rupture  between  the  Old 
School  and  New  School  wings  of  the  Church. 

These  examples  will  show  the  material  which 
is  skilfully  woven  into  this  history  and  how 
the  interest  of  the  volume  is  sustained. 

The  history  of  the  rupture  between  the  Old 
and  New  School  wings  is  told  on  a  broad  basis 
of  intelligent  and  considerate  exposition  which 
takes  the  sting  out  of  a  history  which  was  at 
the  time  by  no  means  free  from  exasperating 
elements.  The  defect  of  the  book,  especially 
in  relation  to  this  disruption,  is  that  it  leans 
too  much  on  ecclesiastical  circumstances  and 
differences,  and  does  not  enter  fully  enough 
into  the  far  deeper  questions  of  religious  and 
theological  conviction  which  lay  between  the 
Old  and  New  School.  Those  differences  were 
quite  as  marked  in  New  England,  inside  the 
Congregational  Churches.  We  need  only  name 
Leonard  Woods  and  Bennett  Tyler  as  against 
Dr.  Taylor  of  Tale.  Dr.  Patton’s  personal 
sympathies  go  with  the  grand  men  who  stood 
forward  in  the  liberal  movement  and  he  writes 
always  in  the  full  courage  of  his  opinions. 
The  last  example  given  is  the  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  Professor  Briggs. 

A  feature  of  the  work  which  is  too  promi¬ 
nent  to  be  omitted  in  this  notice  is  the  personal 
and  biographical  element  which  is  introduced 
in  the  form  of  brief  appreciations  of  the  men 
who  in  one  way  and  another  have  disting¬ 
uished  themselves  in  the  Presbyterian  history. 
They  are  set  off  with  a  full  series  of  portraits. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  is  a  layman’s  history. 
It  avoids  theological  discussion  rather  too 
much  for  the  highest  usefulness.  It  deals 
with  the  history  in  an  objective  and  not  at  all 
in  a  metaphysical  way.  But  it  brings  out  its 
great  points  in  an  instructive  and  inspiring 
way  and  in  a  very  attractive  and  readable 
style,  though  in  some  oases  with  too  little  ex¬ 
position  of  the  doctrinal  or  theological  motive 
which  lay  behind  the  movement  described. 

Shaksper  not  Shakespeare.  Bv  William  H. 
Edwards.  The  Robert  Clarke  Company. 
Cincinnati:  |2. 

Notes  in  the  Bacon  Shakespeare  Contro¬ 
versy.  By  Charles  Allen.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50. 

Of  the  former  volume  it  can  only  be  said  that 
there  is  great  waste  of  time,  ink  and  paper 
in  this  masterpiece  of  folly.  The  author 
neither  knows  how  to  state  a  fact,  nor  to  in¬ 
terpret  a  fact,  nor  to  draw  a  conclusion.  He  is 
wholly  incompetent  to  present  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  the  complexities  of  critical  opinion. 
The  book  is  five  hundred  pages  of  ineffectual 
industry,  applied  to  the  proposition  that  the 
dramas  were  written  by  a  kind  of  syndicate 
who  let  them  go  out,  perhaps  under  the  man¬ 
ager’s  name,  nobody  for  a  hundred  years  or 
more  oaring  anything  for  the  plays  or  who 
wrote  them. 

When,  a  hundred  years  or  more  later,  the 
world  waked  up  to  the  supreme  merit  of  the 
poems,  a  legend,  originally  started  in  mockery 
(sic  I )  was  already  formed  that  Shakespere  wrote 
them.  While,  be  it  known  that  Shakespere 
was  an  illiterate  butcher  who  could  not  even 
write  his  own  name  twice  alike ;  a  hard,  grasp¬ 
ing,  money-making,  theatrical  manager  who 
never  wrote  a  line  in  his  life.  Now  this  the¬ 
ory  of  illiteracy  is  all  based  on  a  very  uncriti¬ 
cal  and  absurd  study  of  the  Shakespere  auto¬ 
graphs,  which  are  no  more  remarkable  than 
others  of  the  same  day.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
spelled  his  name  in  five  different  ways,  Rich¬ 
ard  Grenville  in  six  or  seven.  Such  variations 


are  almost  the  rule.  Even  Bacon  once  spelled 
himself  Baken.  Spencer’s  signature  was  just 
as  illegible  as  Shakespere’s.  We  not  only 
know  that  Shakespere  wrote,  but  that  he  wrote 
rapidly  and  without  blotting  a  line.  Ben 
Jonson  names  this  as  a  fault  and  wishes  he 
had  blotted  a  thousand  lines. 

Mr.  Edwards  says  that  Shakespere  was  not 
known  to  his  own  age.  How  about  Ohettle’s 
“Kind  Hart’s  Dream”  and  ‘ ‘Meres’s  Palladis 
Tamia?”and  Thomas  Greene’s  reluctant  testi¬ 
mony,  and  the  copious  details  of  Ben  Jonson? 
And  a  little  later,  what  of  the  judgment  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Milton  in  his  Epitaph  on  ‘  ’  the  ad¬ 
mirable  dramatic  poet,  W.  Shakespeare,”  that 
“  Dear  sonne  of  Memory,  great  Heire  of  Fame." 

Besides  we  have  to  remember  that  these 
plays  were  entered  in  the  Stationer’s  Hall,  or 
in  other  words  assigned  by  copyright  to 
William  Shakespere,  at  or  about  the  time  of 
composition.  Mr.  Edwards’s  theory  brings  a 
charge  of  fraud  against  the  monuments  and 
records  of  the 'age. 

A  very  different  study  of  the  subject  meets 
ns  in  Mr.  Allen’s  book.  The  author  concen¬ 
trates  his  original  work  in  this  really  admir¬ 
able  study  of  the  authorship  of  these  plays, 
on  the  Baconian  question.  He  goes  over  the 
ground  in  a  brief,  vigorous,  and  systematic 
way,  giving  every  point  due  consideration  and 
adding  a  very  considerable  amount  of  new 
light  to  that  which  was  already  accumulated 
on  the  subject.  His  original  investigations 
seem  to  have  occupied  him  mainly  with  this 
Baconian  relation  of  the  subject,  though  he 
has  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
literature  in  its  broader  relation  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  Shakespearean  authorship,  and  pres¬ 
ents  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  well 
digested  form  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
reached  and  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest. 
The  book  is  all  the  better  for  its  summary 
brevity.  It  is  arranged  by  topics  which  enable 
the  reader  to  turn  to  just  what  he  wants.  It 
may  be  warmly  commended  as  a  manual  to 
give  a  non-professional  reader  the  support  he 
needs  through  the  perplexities  of  the  author¬ 
ship  of  these  plays.  It  is,  for  example,  an 
effective  reply  to  Mr.  Edwards. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Edwin  Markham,  The  Man  with  the  Hoe, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  to  do  literary  work. 

Murat  Halstead’s  Briton  and  Boer  in  South 
Africa  is  in  press  and  will  be  published  at  the 
earliest  moment  by  the  John  0.  Winston  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia. 

By  an  oversight  the  price  of  Lyttleton’s 
Training  of  the  Young  in  Laws  of  Sex  was  given 
in  our  issue  of  May  24th  at  75  cents  instead  of 
$1.25.  The  book  is  published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

The  7  th  of  June  Independent  will  be  the  an¬ 
nual  vacation  number,  will  have  some  of  its 
articles  illustrated,  and  the  cover,  designed  by 
the  architect  of  the  Dewey  Arch,  Charles  R. 
Lamb  will  be  printed  in  colors. 

An  English  barrister  bearing  the  stunning 
name  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  comes  out 
with  a  formidable  criticism  of  the  United 
States  action  in  the  Philippines.  He  calls  his 
book.  The  Filipino  Martyrs :  A  Story  of  the  Crime 
of  the  Fourth  of  February,  1899.  It  will  bo  pub- 
Ished  by  John  Lane  in  June. 

The  Macmillans  are  to  publish  at  once  A 
Friend  of  Osesar,  by  William  Stearns  Davis, 
grandson  of  the  late  President  Stearns  of  Am¬ 
herst.  The  author  is  in  the  Senior  class  at 
Harvard  and  wrote  this  story  when  twenty-one 
years  old.  The  same  firm  will  issue  James 
Lane’s  Reign  of  Law,  A  Story  of  the  Kentucky 
Hemp  Fields;  Voices  in  the  Night,  a  new 
story  by  Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel ;  The  Banker 
and  the  Bear,  and  tm  amusing  combination  of 
law  and  brokerage  by  H.  E.  Webster.  A  yet 
more  interesting  promise  from  this  house  is  a 
translation  of  that  portion  of  Plato’s  educa¬ 
tional  scheme  in  the  Republic  which  treats  of 
The  Education  of  the  Young.  It  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  theory  and  art  of  Greek  education  in 
its  best  days  and  best  form. 
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THE  FEEDING  OF  THE  FIVE  THOUSAND. 

Not  long  after  our  Lord’s  return  to  Caper¬ 
naum,  he  was  joined  by  bis  disciples  coming 
back  from  their  first  evangelizing  tour  (Luke 
iz.  10).  He  had  already  been  received  with 
joyful  welcome  by  the  people,  and  according  to 
their  former  practice,  they  thronged  around 
him,  bringing  their  sick  for  healing,  so  that 
he  found  no  time  for  conversation  with  his 
disciples.  Very  soon  the  shocking  news  of 
the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  was  brought  to 
him  by  John’s  sorrowing  disciples  (Matt.  ziv. 
12),  and  in  the  deep  sorrow  of  that  intelligence, 
in  the  intense  consciousness  of  his  own  inevita¬ 
ble  death  which  that  news  forced  upon  him, 
the  need  for  quiet  and  for  reflection  became 
imperative.  He  realized,  too,  that  his  disci¬ 
ples  also  needed  rest  and  the  opportunity  of 
unburdening  their  hearts  to  him  after  their 
varied  experiences.  He  therefore  took  a  boat 
with  them  to  go  to  some  quiet  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake. 

Their  going  was  observed  by  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  multitude,  who  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  The  crowd  kept  swelling,  the 
number  of  sick  and  suffering  ones  increased, 
and  Jesus,  moved  with  compassion  (Mark  vi. 
84)  for  these  people,  whose  blinldy  impulsive 
following  touchingly  reminded  him  of  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,  put  aside  his  longing  for 
quiet,  and  going  down  to  them,  welcomed 
them  (Luke  ix.  11,  B.V. )  with  a  tenderness 
and  courtesy  truly  Ohristian,  once  more  ad- 
dressing^himself  to  the  task  of  healing  their 
«iok  (Matt.  xiv.  14). 

THE  LESSON. 

John  vi.  6-14. 

Golden  J  Text. — Give  ns  this  day  our  daily 
bread. — Matt  vi.  11. 

Verse”6.  All  through  the  day  Jesus  had 
been  so^busy^in  his  work  of  mercy  that  he  had 
not  realized  |the  continued  swelling  of  the 
throng,  flt^was  not  till  the  disciples  came  to 
him  with  ‘the  advice  that  he  should  dismiss 
the  multitude  (Matt.  xiv.  15;  Mark  vi.  35; 
Luke  ix.  12),  that  Jesus,  lifting  up  hit  eyea  and 
teeing  that  a  great  company  cometh  unto  him, 
realized*the”sitnation.  In  all  that  follows,  one 
feels]a]tone][of  exultation,  a  spirit  of  deep  joy, 
which  tbe^ynoptists,  who  saw  only  the  com¬ 
passion, 'have  not  brought  out,  but  into  which 
the  sympathetic  John,  the  eye-witness  and 
heart-witness  of  Jesus’  acts,  very  naturally 
entered.  It  was  perhaps  in  this  exalted  mood 
that  he  [answered  his  disciples.  They  need  not 
depart;  give  ye  them  to  eat  (Matt.  xiv.  16).  And 
then,  [observing  their  consternation  at  the  com¬ 
mand,  he  [turns  to  Philip,  who  probably  had 
been  the]  spokesman,  and  puts  the  question  to 
him :  Whence^shalljwe  buy  bread  that  these  may 
eatf 

Verse  6.  ^,We  are  expressly  told  that  the 
qnestion[was  asked  to  prove  Philip.  Not,  cer¬ 
tainly,  to  prove  his  moral  character;  rather  to 
bring  toXlight  just  what  he  had  gained  as  the 
TesultJ[of[  his  long  and  intimate  intercourse 
with  Jesus.  As  for  himself,  Jesus  knew  what 
he  would  do,  for  being  surely  in  the  way  of 
God’s  will,  having  given  up  his  own  purpose 
and  entered  into  the  purpose  of  his  Father,  he 
knew  that  hit  hour  for  a  mighty  work  bad 
come  (compare  ii.  4,  vii.  8;  v.  19,  vi.  88). 

Verse  7.  Philip  was  not  a  man  of  quick 
wit  or  of  warm  enthusiasm.  He  was  consid¬ 
erate  (i.  45),  matter  of  fact  (xiv.  8),  calcu¬ 
lating,  and  he  therefore  made  a  rapid  estimate, 
and  concluded  that  to  give  each  one  a  trifle  to 
stay  his  hunger  till  he  could  return  home 
would  cost  two  hundred  pence,  about  $88.76 


(though  its  purchasing  power  was  far  greater). 

Verses  8,  9.  It  was  the  quick-witted,  ready 
Andrew  who  interposed  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  had  been  looking  around  among 
the  multitude,  and  had  discovered  a  little  lad 
who  had  five  cakes  of  the  coarse  barley  bread 
of  the  poor  (Judges  vii.  18,  compare  Ezek. 
xiii.  19),  and  two  of  the  small  fishes,  which 
being  commonly  eaten  as  a  relish  with  bread, 
had  come  to  be  called  by  the  word  for  relish 
(in  the  Greek  of  John,  not  of  the  Synoptics). 

Verse  10.  Jesus  cares  for  the  people’s  com¬ 
fort  in  small  as  in  great  things,  but  in  his 
command  to  make  the  men  tit  down,  we  must 
also  see  his  desire  that  all  should  be  done 
quietly  and  in  order.  It  was  not  a  hungry 
mob,  it  was  the  respectable  and  self-respecting 
guests  at  a  feast,  whom  he  would  see  before 
him.  Mark  tells  us  of  the  green  grata ;  John 
says  that  there  was  much  of  it,  correcting  per¬ 
haps  the  previous  notion  of  his  readers  as  to 
the  character  of  the  deaert  (solitary)  place,  of 
the  Synoptics.  So  the  men  sat  down,  John  says 
(Jesus  had  used  another  word,  signifying 
rather  people),  in  number  about  flve^thousand, 
a  number  easy  to  ascertain,  since,  as  Mark 
tells  us,  they  were  seated  in  squares,  like  beds 
in  a  garden,  by  fifties  and  by  hundreds.  The 
women  and  children,  probably  few  in  number, 
doubtless  sat  apart  in  less  formal  fashion,  as 
sure,  in  any  case,  to  be  quiet  and  orderly. 

Verse  11.  The  solemn  giving  of  thanks  can 
hardly  have  been  that  of  the  ordinary  meal, 
for  the  impression  that  it  made  upon  the  disci¬ 
ples  was  marked.  Every  one  of  the  evangelists 
records  it,  and  from  verse  28  it  seems  evident 
that  the  working  of  the  miracle  was  connected 
with  it  in  their  minds.  How  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  bread  took  place  we  cannot  know. 
Certainly  not  in  the  hands  of  the  people  nor 
of  the  disciples,  and  certainly  not  by  any 
acceleration  of  natural  processes,  as  is  some¬ 
times  foolishly  said  of  the  water  turned  to 
wine.  Natural  processes  do  not  produce  baked 
bread  nor  salted  fish.  But  that  it  did  occur  is 
no  more  to  be  explained  away  than  explained. 

Verse  12.  When  all  were  filled,  Jesus  uttered 
what  Godet  calls  “his  trimphant  answer  to 
the  close  calculation  of  Philip  and  Andrew.  ’  ’ 
There  were  fragments  remaining,  not  because 
Jesus  gives  more  than  is  wanted,  but  because 
in  this  most  significant  miracle,  which  taught 
that  Jesus  was  the  Support  of  Life  as  well  as 
its  Source  (v.  1-9),  the  disciples  were  to  learn 
that  from  his  fulness  they  were  to  gain  that 
supply  which  they  must  give  to  others.  This 
great  lesson,  rather  than  the  smaller  one  of 
frugality,  was  the  import  of  his  behest. 

Verse  18.  It  is  idle  to  ask  where  the  baskets 
came  from.  If  any  of  the  company  were  Pass- 
over  pilgrims,  they  would  be  provided  with 
the  wallet  of  the  traveler.  But  doubtless  the 
disciples  were  so  equipped,  as  was  necessary 
in  their  wandering  life. 

Verse  14.  It  is  clear  from  this  verse  and 
from  i.  45,  that  Dent,  xviii.  18  was  understood 
to  refer  directly  to  the  Messiah,  yet  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  multitude  did  not  find  in  the 
miracle  the  sign  which  the  disciples  saw  in  it, 
and  which  it  had  been  in  the  purpose  of  Jesus. 
Instead  of  rising  from  this  miraculous  meal 
to  the  longing  for  a  spiritual  feast,  they  saw 
in  it  at  most  only  the  evidence  of  a  power 
which  would  be  very  practically  valuable  in 
the  event  of  a  struggle  with  Herod  or  with 
Rome  (compare  verse  15).  They  saw  that  in 
this  miracle  he  mutt  have  had  some  other 
motive  than  compassion,  and  so  far  they  saw 
aright ;  but  they  utterly  failed  to  see  that  his 
kingdom  was  a  spiritual  one,  and  that  the  re¬ 
generation  of  Israel,  not  its  rehabilitation 
among  the  nations,  was  Messiah’s  own  work. 
Blind  they  were  indeed,  but  not  more  blind 
than  we,  who  in  the  daily  dealings  of  God 
with  us,  fail  to  see  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
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his  providences,  and  find  in  our  joys,  sorrows, 
successes,  trials,  no  tign  of  his  presence  with 
us.  _ 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 


Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen  D.  D. 

Abiding  in  ChrtHt. 

June  11.  Abiding.  Ps.  91 :  1-11. 

18.  Resting.  Matt.  11 ;  38-30. 

13.  Where  Christ  abode.  John  17  :  30-24. 

14.  The  Christian’s  rest.  Heh.  4 :  1-11. 

15.  Abiding  for  fruitage.  1  John  2 :  ft-14. 

16.  'The  nnfrnitful  branch.  Lake  3 :  3-9. 

17.  Topic— Abiding  In  Christ.  John  15 :  1-10. 

The  vine  is  an  emblem  of  dependence  as  well 

as  of  fertility.  Only  when  uplifted  by  tree  or 
trellis  is  its  fruit  at  its  best  in  either  quality 
or  quantity.  In  field  or  forest  the  oak  stands 
alone.  Not  so  the  vine.  Christ’s  absolute 
dependence  upon  God  was  one  of  his  remarka¬ 
ble  characteristics.  “I  can  of  myself  do  noth¬ 
ing.”  “The  Son  can  of  himself  do  nothing.” 
To  know  and  to  do  God’s  will,  and  then  to 
wield  God’s  power,  these  constituted  the  end 
of  his  life.  Relying  upon  God  he  faltered  at 
nothing,  not  even  the  redemption  of  a  world 
enslaved  by  sin.  His  bitterest,  deepest  agony 
was  when  seemingly  deserted  by  God,  he  cried 
out,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for¬ 
saken  me?” 

“I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches:  he 
that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
beareth  much  fruit:  for  apart  from  me,  ye  can 
do  nothing.”  What  a  world  of  truth  this 
imagery  enfolds.  It  means  life  in  Ohrist,  life 
from  Ohrist,  life  like  Ohrist.  Let  not  the 
mystery  involved  blind  your  eyes  to  the  truth 
revealed.  All  life  is  mysterious.  That 
Ohrist’s  spirit  should  dwell  within  us  is  not 
one  whit  more  remarkable  than  that  any  spir¬ 
itual  nature  should  abide  in  us.  In  the  final 
analysis  we  are  souls,  we  have  bodies.  “I  in 
them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  one  in 
us,”  puts  in  another  form  the  same  truth. 
“If  any  man  be  in  Ohrist,  he  is  a  new  crea¬ 
ture  ;  old  things  are  passed  away,  behold  they 
are  become  new,  ’  ’  is  the  way  Paul  puts  it. 
Among  your  books  of  devotion,  In  Ohrist 
Jesus,  The  Sphere  of  the  Believer’s  Life,  by 
Arthur  T.  Pierson,  ought  to  find  place.  * '  Those 
three  short  words,  “in  Ohrist  Jesus,”  are, 
without  doubt,  the  most  important  ever  writ¬ 
ten,  even  by  an  inspired  pen,  to  express  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  believer  and  Ohrist. 
They  occur  with  their  equivalents  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty  times.  Such  repetition  and 
variety  must  have  some  intense  meaning. 

“Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear 
much  fruit;  and  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples.  ” 
Our  fruit  is  at  once  God’s  glory  and  expecta¬ 
tion.  Ohrist  is  not  more  certainly  the  vine 
from  which  we  draw  our  life,  than  is  the 
heavenly  Father  the  husbandman,  whose  hsmd 
severs  barren  branches,  and  purges  bearing 
ones  that  they  may  be  more  fruitful.  To  this 
end  is  life’s  discipline.  Are  yon  anxious  to 
bear  much  and  luscious  fruit?  Here  is  the  key 
to  fertility.  “He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in 
him,  the  same  beareth  much  fruit.”  How 
sublimely  this  truth  of  abiding  in  God  is  put 
in  the  ninetieth  and  ninety-first  Psalms. 

‘  ’  Lord  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all 
generations.  ”  “  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret 
place  of  the  Most  High  shall  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty.  I  will  say  of  the 
Lord,  he  is  my  refuge  and  my  fortress;  my 
God  in  whom  I  trust.  ”  Both  security  and  fer¬ 
tility  are  the  rewards  of  dwelling  in  and  with 
Ohrist.  In  his  graphic  and  masterful  fashion, 
Paul  enumerates  and  contrasts  the  works  of  the 
flesh  and  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Galatians.  The  world  is  over¬ 
stocked  with  the  works  of  the  flesh.  If  yon 
are  guided  by  no  higher  principle  than  the 
law  of  supply  and  deman^ 
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to  cnltivato  the  froite  of  the  Spirit.  Why 
when  the  world  oriea  for  bread  shonld  yon  giro 
it  a  stone?  Never  in  yonr  life  have  yon  heard 
any  demand  for  imparity,  envy,  jealonsy, 
malice,  and  snoh  like.  Love,  joy,  peace,  long* 
suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness, 
meekness,  self-control,  are  in  demand  in  every 
place  and  time. 

Riding  on  the  Lake  Shore  train  the  other  day 
from  Buffalo  to  Brie,  I  saw  the  men  busy  in 
their  vineyards.  Barren  branches  were  cut  off, 
gathered  into  bunches  and  burned.  Fertile 
branches  were  receiving  care  in  order  that  they 
shonld  be  more  fruitful.  If  Jesus  Christ  stood 
before  fthe  barren  fig  tree  and  cursed  it,  say¬ 
ing,  “Let  no  mao  gather  fruit  from  thee  for¬ 
ever,”  what  think  you  will  God  say,  when 
we  stand  at  his  final  judgment  seat?  The  time 
for  fruit  is  not  only  coming,  it  has  already 
come.  There  is  but  one  thing  we  need  to  do, 
and  but  one  thing  we  can  do.  God  and  Christ 
see  to  all  the  rest.  If  we  abide  in  Christ,  he 
supplies  the  life,  and  the  heavenly  Father  will 
do  the  pruning. 


David  and  so  on.  Evidently  the  ladies  had 
reported  her  little  song  of  the  day  before,  for 
with  what  seems  like  a  refinement  of  sarcasm 
he  parodies  her  refrains,  comparing  her  breasts 
to  two  young  gazelles  that  feed  among  lilies ; 
and  then  as  she  makes  him  no  reply  be  goes  on 
with  his  parody  of  her  request  of  her  lover: 
Until  the  day  grows  cool,  and  the  shadows  flee 
I  will  get  me  to  my  mountains— of  myrrh. 

And  to  my  hills— of  frankincense. 

In  other  words  he  will  retire  and  perfume 
himself,  leaving  her  with  one  parting  compli¬ 
ment  to  meditate  upon : 

Thon  art  ail  fair,  my  friend, 

Thon  art  altogether  spotless  I 

In  the  next  scene  Shelomith,  being  left  alone 
with  the  ladies,  falls  back  upon  her  memories 
— how  in  the  happy  days  gone  by  her  lover  had 
sung  to  her: 

Come  with  me  to  Lehdnon, 

My  bride,  with  me  to  Lebanon ; 

Look  from  the  top  of  Amina, 

From  the  top  of  Shenlr  and  of  Hermon. 

Come  from  the  dens  of  the  lions 
With  me  from  the  hills  of  the  leopards— [The 
wild  mountains  that  they  know  so  well.] 


STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE.  So  the  remembered  song'goes  on: 


IX>VE  STORIES  OF  ISBAEI.. 

IV. 

Some  time  has  elapsed  before  the  Second 
Act.  It  seems  to  be  early  morning,  and  Shelo¬ 
mith  is  telling  the  ladies  of  the  harem  of  a 
painful  dream  that  she  has  had :  How  by  night 
on  her  bed  (that  is,  while  asleep)  she  sought 
him  whom  her  soul  loved  and  found  him  not ; 
and  how  she  dreamed  that  she  got  up  and 
sought  him  through  the  city,  but  found  him 
not  Of  the  watchman  who  found  her  she 
asked  where  he  was,  then  suddenly  with  one  of 
the  abrupt  changes  of  a  dream  she  saw  him, 
held  him  and  would  not  let  him  go,  and 
brought  him  home  to  her  mother’s  house.  Ah, 
with  that  dream  in  her  mind  shall  the  ladies 
dare  to  go  on  with  their  senseless  attempts  to 
make  her  love  the  King? 

“  I  adjure  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

By  the  gazelles,  or  by  the  hinds  of  the  flelds. 

That  ye  stir  not. 

Awaken  not. 

Love  until  it  will  I” 

The  next  scene  opens  in  a  new  place.  It  is 
one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  whither  Shelo¬ 
mith  has  been  led  that  she  may  be  impressed 
by  the  sight  of  Solomon  in  bis  palanquin  com¬ 
ing  in  state  from  some  country  progress  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  body  guard.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  Eastern  story  know  how  the  first 
promise  of  an  approaching  army  or  caravan  is 
always  great  clouds  of  dust  rising  like  smoke. 
So  now  a  voice  of  one  of  the  citizens  cries  out 


Thou  wakest  my  heart,  sister  bride. 

My  heart  with  one  of  thine  eyes. 

With  one  chain  of  thy  neck  I 
Sweet  thy  caress,  sister  bride- 
Sweeter  thy  kisses  than  wine. 

Thy  perfumes  sweeter  than  spice: 

Thy  lips  drop  honey,  my  bride— 

Honey  and  milk  from  thy  tongue— 

And  thy  clothes  like  Lebanon's  perfume. 

The  purity  of  the  love  she  has  known  is  in 
startling  contrast  to  the  love  of  the  harem, 
but  she  is  probably  too  innocent  to  recognize 
this :  she  only  remembers  that  to  her  pwn  true 
lover  she  was  a  sister  bride,  and  that  she  was 
all  for  him,  a  garden  walled  round  from  all 
but  him,  the  fountain  of  her  love  sealed  to  al^ 
but  her  own  beloved : 

O I  walled-about  garden,  sister  bride, 
Walled-about  well,  fountain  sealed. 

Shoots  of  a  pomegranate  garden 
Filhd  with  precious  fruits  I 
Henna  with  spikenard. 

Spikenard  with  saffron. 

Calamus  and  cinnamon ; 

Trees  of  frankincense. 

Myrrh  and  aloes. 

With  costliest  spice ; 

Thou  fount  of  the  garden  1 
Thou  living  watf  r-spring. 

Rippling  streams  from  Lebanon  I 
*  To  him  she  had  given  herself  with  delicate 
unreserve,  calling  to  the  winds  to  breathe 
upon  this  garden  that  all  its  spices  might  fiow 
out  for  him.* r But*  the  king  has  entered  and 
heard  her  loving  soliloquy,  and  taking  up  her 
words  he  answers: 


in  admiration: 

Who  is  this  coming  out  of  the  {desert,  like  pillars  of 
smoke. 

Perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense  7  etc. 
Another  answers : 

I  Lo  I  it  is  Solomon’s  litter ! 

Fifty  heroes  around  him— 

Heroes  of  Israei ; 

Their  swords  are  girt  to  their  hips 
To  prevent  the  nightly  surprise. 

And  a  third  exclaims : 

A  gorgeous  palanquin  made  Solomon 
Of  wood  from  Lebanon. 

And  describes  its  beauties,  ending, 

I  Come  forth  and  behold,  you  daughters  of  Sion, 

Behold  King  Solomon, 

And  the  crown  wherewith  his  mother  crowned  him 
On  the  day  of  his  espousals— 

^  The  day  of  his  gladness  of  heart  I 

In  the  next  aoene  they  have  returned  to  the 
palace  and  Solomon  enters  to  see  what  effect 
hia  grand  display  had  produced.  He  begins 
hia  oomplimenta : 

Indeed,  thou  art  fair,  O I  my  friend ; 

Tea,  fair  thy  doves’  eyes,  behind  thy  locks : 
cataloguing  all  her  beauties  in  comparison  with 
everything  lovely  and  imposing:  -her  lips  like 
a  thread  of  scarlet,  her  neck  like  the  tower  of 


“  I  come  to  my  garden,  sister  bride, 

I  gather  my  myrrh  with  my  spice, 

I  eat  my  honeycomb  with  my  honey ; 

I  drink  my  wine  with  my  milk.” 

While  the  chorus  of  women  breaks  in  with 
“  Elat,  O  friends. 

Drink— yes,  drink  abundantly  of  love  I” 

We  may  imagine  the  girl  taming  away  from 
her  royal  lover ;  for  when  the  next  scene  opens 
it  is  still  of  her  shepherd  that  she  is  thinking. 

Another  night  has  passed  between  these 
scenes  and  she  is  again  telling  her  dream  to 
the  court  ladies — either  she  dreamed  that  she 
was  married  to  her  beloved,  or  as  seems  more 
probable,  in  her  dream  she  lived  over  again 
their  wedding  day,  but  with  all  the  cruel  cross 
purposes  of  a  dream.  She  had  delayed  for  a 
moment  to  open  to  him,  and  he  had  gone  away 
— then  when  she  sought  him  through  the  city 
in  the  night  the  watchman  had  been  unkind  to 
her,  mistaking  her  character.  ‘  As  she  tells  the 
dream  her  longing  for  her  shepherd  grows  in¬ 
tense,  and  the  scene  closes  with  the  refrain, 
altered  to  correspond  with  this  advance  in  her 
feeling: 

I  adjure  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

If  yon  And  my  beloved— what  will  you  tell  him  7— 
That  I  am  siok  with  love  1 


In  the  next  scene  the  same  persons  are  pres¬ 
ent;  the  ladies  ask  her: 

What  is  your  beloved  as  a  friend 
O  fairest  woman— 

What  is  yonr  beloved  as  a  friend 
That  you  so  adjure  us  ? 

And  she  answers,  singing  his  praises  in  happi¬ 
est  tones. 

My  beloved  is  white  and  red ;  the  chiefest  among  ten 
thousand, 

describing  all  his  personal  charms  in  detail, 
his  curly  black  locks,  his  lips  like  scarlet 
lilies,  his  eyes  like  doves  and  so  on,  proudly 
ending : 

ThU  is  my  beloved  and  this  my  friend. 

Ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem  1 
They  mockingly  ask  her  where  this  paragon 
has  gone,  and  she  answers  first  with  the  figuro 
with  which  she  before  comforted  herself  (that 
she  is  his  garden),  that  he  is  gone  to  his  garden 
to  gather  lilies  (that  is,  that  he  is  thinking  of 
her),  repeating  the  same  idea  in  the  refrain 
which  closes  the  scene: 

I  am  my  beloved's,  and  my  beloved  is  mine ; 

He  feedeth  bis  flock  among  the  lilies. 

Now  the  king  comes  in ;  but  he  is  no  longer 
at  ease,  secure  of  conquering  in  the  end,  ready 
with  his  fiatteries.  The  constancy  of  this 
little  peasant  girl  to  her  absent  lover,  her 
utter  disregard  of  the  compliments  and  the 
gorgeous  gifts  he  has  showered  upon  her,  the 
steadfast  loyalty  with  which  she  has  kept  her 
mind  upon  her  beloved,  as  a  defence  against 
the  king’s  blandishments,  all  this  has  made  a 
tremendous  impression  upon  Solomon,  used  to 
seeing  women  easily  yield  to  him.  He  is  half 
afraid  of  this  simple  mountain  girl — she  is  not 
so  much  like  a  gentle  doe  feeding  among  the 
lilies  as  he  had  supposed ;  she  is  rather  like  a 
fortified  city : 

O  my  friend,  beauteous  as  Tirzah, 

Lovely  as  Jerusalem, 

Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners— 

(Turn  away  thine  eyes— they  terrify  me  !) 

She  must  look  away  if  he  is  to  go  on  with  hie 
compliments  about  her  hair  and  her  teeth  and 
her  temples.  The  thought  of  her  steadfast 
devotion  and  purity  sickens  him  for  the 
moment  of  his  three-score  queens  and  four¬ 
score  concubines: 

My  dove,  my  queen  is  one. 

The  only  one  of  her  mother. 

Even  the  queens  and  concubines  must  admire 
her  beauty  and  virtue : 

The  daughters  saw  her  and  called  her  blessed. 

Yes,  the  queens  and  concubines  praised  her  1 

She  has  ceased  to  listen ;  against  the  subtle 
danger  that  lurks  is  this  apparent  conversion 
of  the  king  to  purity  and  single  hearted  devo¬ 
tion  she  will  steel  herself  by  thinking  all  the 
more  persistently  of  her  absent  loved  one,  per¬ 
suading  herself  that  it  is  he,  not  the  king, 
who  thought  her  terrible  as  an  army  with  ban¬ 
ners.  She  lives  over  again  that  dreadful  hour 
when  she  was  lost  to  him : 

I  went  down  into  my  nut  garden. 

To  see  bow  the  trees  sprouted  : 

To  see  if  the  vine  was  budding 
Or  the  pomegrantes  lu  bloom. 

I  knew  not  that  my  will  bad  brought  me 
To  the  chariot  of  the  noble— 

(Solomon’s  emissaries).  She  had  retreated  at 
sight  of  them,  and  they  had  recalled  her : 

“  Come  back,  O  Shelomith— 

Come  back  that  we  gaze  upon  thee  I  ” 

All  unconscious  of  danger  she  had  turned  back 
to  ask: 

“  What  will  ye  of  Sbelomiih  7  ” 

And  they  had  answered : 

"The  dance  of  the  Mabanalm.” 

This  was  the  fatal  dance  in  which  she  had 
been  expressing  her  girlish  joy  in  her  love, 
her  lover,  the  beautiful  spring  weather  and  the 
fact  of  living,  when  Solomon  had  seen  her 
through  the  hedgerows  and  had  sent  his  emis¬ 
saries  to  seize  her.  Now  the  name  of  the  dance 
carries  the  king  back  to  that  time,  and  he  goes 
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over  it  with  nnotion,  recalling  to  mind  all  the 
concealed  beanties  of  the  artless  girl,  as  they 
had  been  revealed  in  the  dance  when  she 
thought  herself  unseen.  This  seems  to  me  the 
best  explanation  of  the  voluptuous  description 
of  the  first  nine  verses  of  the  seventh  chapter. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  Shelomith  was  here 
over-persuaded  into  giving  an  exhibition  of 
herself  in  a  dance  which  would  be  indecent  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  though  entirely 
allowable  in  the  supposed  solitude  of  her  own 
garden. 

His  description  of  her  beauties  only  makes 
her  the  more  insist  that  she  is  true  to  her 
absent  one: 

I  am  mu  beloved's,  and  my  beloved  is  mine. 

She  fancies  her  shepherd  calling  her : 

Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  forth  to  the  field. 

Let  us  lodge  in  the  villages. 

Let  us  early  to  the  vineyards. 

Let  ns  see  if  the  vines  fiourisb. 

If  the  vine  blossoms  have  opened. 

The  pomegranates  budded. 

There  will  I  give  thee  my  loves; 

The  marsh  lilies  are  fragrant. 

And  about  our  gates  are  all  rare  fruits,— 

I  have  stored  them  for  thee,  my  beloved.”* 

Her  heart  goes  out  to  him  with  a  loud  cry  of 
longing: 

O  wert  thou  my  brother,  nursed  at  my  mother’s  breast, 
That  I  might  find  thee  without  and  kiss  thee,  and  no  one 
despise  me  1 

That  I  might  lead  th(  e  to  my  mother’s  bouse ; 

Bring  thee  a  here  thou  mighte st  teach  me  ; 

Give  thee  to  dr'nk  of  spiced  wine,  of  pomegranate 
Juice ! 

She  turns  passionately  with  her  last  appeal : 

.  I  adjure  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

Oh,  stir  not. 

Oh,  waken  not,* 

Love,  until  it  will  1 

^  Love  and  constancy  have  triumphed:  the 
peasant  girl  has  not  only  convinced  the  ki?g 
of  her  perfect  loyalty  and  purity,  she  has  won 
him  to  her  side.  He  has  abandoned  his^  at- 
tempt  to  win  her  and  returned  her  to  her 
home.  The  third  act  opens  with  the  happy 
lovers  restored  to  one  another,  drawing  near 
to  a  group  of  shepherds  in  their  northern  coun¬ 
try.  The  shepherds  cry  amazed : 

Who  is  this  coming  from  the  wilderness. 

Leaning  on  her  beloved  ? 

Shelomith,  all  excitement,  is  telling  her 
beloved  how  she  was  brought  back  to  him  as  he 
was  taking  his  noon-tide  rest : 

Under  the  apple  tree  I  awaked  thee. 

Where  thy  mother  bare  thee— 

Where  she  bare  thee  with  sorrow. 

The  passion  of  love,  born  of  those  days  of 
anguish  in  Jerusalem,  bursts  forth : 

Lay  me  like  the  seal  ring  on  thine  heart ; 

Like  the  seal  ring  on  thine  arm  1 
For  strong  as  death  is  love ; 

Cruel  as  the  grave  is  Jealousy. 

Its  fiashes  [Jealousy]  are  fire  Hashes; 

Its  glow  [love]  the  glow  of  Gkid  1 
Then,  as  she  realizes  that  she  is  safe  with  him, 
she  sighs  blissfully : 

Many  waters  cannot  quench  love. 

And  streams  can  never  drown  it. 

If  one  [for  instance,  Solomon,]  oCFered  all  his  household 
goods  for  love. 

One  would  simply  scorn  him  I 
Now  Shelomith’s  brothers  come  upon  the  scene 
and  try  to  justify  the  negligence  through 
which  their  little  sister  was  snatched  away. 
They  had  made  the  common  mistake  of  older 
brothers  in  not  perceiving  that  she  was  grown 
np ;  they  had  no  idea  that  any  one  wonld  want 
her.  In  future  they  will  guard  her  better; 
they  will  build  a  wall  about  her  and  enclose 
her  with  boards  of  cedar.  Shelomith  answers : 
She  is  a  wall  to  herself;  has  she  not  guarded 
her  purity  by  the  mighty  power  of  true  love? 
Under  the  figure  of  a  vineyard  she  contrasts 
the  riches  of  Solomon  with  her  poverty :  she 
has  her  own  vineyard  now,  is  once  more  in 

*Oeorge  Adam  Smith’s  translation  in  The  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 


possession  of  herself — wants  nothing  of  the 
king. 

The  lover,  thus  far  speechless  with  unhoped 
for  joy,  now  breaks  in:  No  matter  about  Solo¬ 
mon,  let  her  speak  a  word  of  love  for  himself : 
O  thou  who  dwellest  in  the  garden. 

The  companions  await  thy  voice. 

Let  me  hear  it  1 

And  she  answers  with  the  refrain  of  her  cap¬ 
tive  days— its  thought  of  separation  left  ont : 
Turn  again,  my  beloved,  and  be 
Like  the  gazelle  or  the  young  hinds 
Upon  the  balsam  hills. 

It  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  justify  this 
view  of  this  exquisite  drama :  it  justifies  itself. 
Whatever  may  be  its  mystic  signification— and 
that  would  be  rather  heightened  than  lessened 
by  our  view— the  obvious  sente  is  one  we  can 
ill  afford  to  lose,  especially  in  these  days, 
when  marriage  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  calculation,  a  question  of  ways  and 
means.  So  far  back  as  this  in  the  world’s  life 
the  Chosen  People  could  cherish  an  ideal  of 
love  so  pure,  so  strong,  so  far  beyond  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  bought  by  wealth  or  honor,  as 
the  love  of  this  little  vineyard  dresser  of  the 
North  for  her  shepherd  of^ Lebanon. 

L.  S.  H. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 

A  VIOLET. 

God  doesnot  tend  us  strarge  fiowera  every  year ; 

When  tbe  spring  winds  blow  o’er  the  pleasant  places 
The  same  dear  things  lift  up  tbe  same  fair  faces— 

Tbe  violet  is  here. 

It  all  comes  back— the  odour,  grace  and  hue— 

Each  sweet  relation  of  its  life' repeated ; 

Ko  blank  is  left,  no  looking  for  is  cheated ; 

It  is  the  thing  we  knew. 

So  after  the  death-winter  it  must  be, 

God  will  not  put  strange  signs  in  heavenly  places,  IT 
The  old  love  shall  look  out  from  the  old  faces ; 

And  then  I  shall  have  thee. 

—Selected. 

THE  1.  B.  C.  OP  PBESBITIRIAN  ADMINI8- 
TRA-nON. 

QUESTION  BOX  AND  ANSWERS. 

[Since  there  is  no  such  stimulant  of  interest 
as  knowledge,  since  we  care  little  for  that  of 
which  we  know  little,  it  would  be  well  that 
both  parents  and  children  take  some  pains  to 
understand  in  outline  the  methods  of  their  own 
Church  government  and  activities.  The 
“Question  Box’’  will  be  opened  now  and 
again  until  these  outlines  are  to  some  degree 
complete.  —Editor.  ] 

a.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ? 

b.  What  is  its  form  of  government? 

0.  What  is  a  Session? 

d.  What  is  a  Presbytery? 

e.  What  is  a  Synod? 

f.  What  is  the  General  Assembly? 

g.  How  is  it  constituted? 

ANSWERS. 

a.  The  name  of  our  Church  is  “The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

b.  The  form  of  government  is  representative 
and  is  analagons  to  that  of  our  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  Church  answering  to  town.  Presbytery 
to  county.  Synod  to  state,  and  General  Assem¬ 
bly  to  the  United  States. 

0.  A  Session  is  the  lowest  court  in  the 
Church.  It  is  composed  of  the  pastor  and  a 
nnmber  of  elders  elected  by  a  given  Church. 
They  have  control  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
religions  interests  of  that  Church. 

d.  A  Presbytery  is  next  above  the  Church 
Session  in  authority.  It  consists  of  all  the 
ministers  within  a  certain  district,  and  one 
ruling  elder  elected  annually  from  each 
Chnroh  in  that  district.  It  has  a  general  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  churches  within  its  territory. 

e.  A  Synod  is  next  above  the  Presbytery  in 
authority.  It  is  composed  of  several  adjoin¬ 


ing  Presbyteries,  usually  those  of  one  state 
In  some  Synods  every  minister  has  a  seat,  and 
every  Chnroh  is  entitled  to  a  lay  representa¬ 
tive  (elder),  but  other  Synods  are  delegated 
bodies,  a  certain  number  of  ministers  and  eld¬ 
ers  being  sent  by  each  Presbytery. 

f.  The  General  Assembly  is  the  highest 
authority  or  executive  head  of  the  Church. 

g.  It  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  min¬ 
isters  and  elders  delegated  by  the  Presbyteries. 

A  LITTLE  CHILD’S  SVMPATHT. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

It  was  the  vesper  hour  of  the  day,  the  time 
when  the  weary  toilers  of  the  mart  and  loom 
throng  the  streets  with  their  faces  turned 
homeward. 

One,  whose  face  was  stamped  with  the  heavy 
lines  of  sorrow,  and  whose  feet  lagged  behind 
the  hurrying  ones,  because  bearing  a  heart 
weighed  down  with  its  burden  of  grief,  turned 
the  comer  and  looked  np  at  the  window  of  the 
house  across  the  way.  Instantly  the  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  for  the  sweet  face  he  had  seen 
framed  there  as  a  beautiful  picture,  looking 
for  his  home  coming  for  so  many,  many  years, 
was  no  longer  visible.  She  was  his  dearest 
and  best,  the  light  of  his  life  and  his  home, 
but  in  an  unexpected  hour  a  messenger  came 
from  the  Father,  and  she  made  haste  to  return 
with  him  to  the  Father’s  house. 

The  sorrowing  man  knew  this  but  too  well, 
yet  by  some  means  he  hoped  the  shadowed 
path  he  had  been  going  through  had  only  been 
a  dreadful  dream,  and  that  at  this  vesper  hour 
he  would  awaken,  and  see  that  beloved  face 
waiting  in  its  old  accustomed  place  to  smile 
upon  bis  home  coming,  and  with  a  wave  of 
her  loving  hand  show  the  gladness  in  her 
heart,  because  the  day  was  over  and  her  loved 
one  had  come  home  to  the  sweet  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  vesper  hour.  But  O,  with  what 
tragic  power  it  all  came  over  him,  as  he  saw 
that  her  persence  was  not  there,  and  only  the 
vacant  chair  stood  np  by  the  window  I 

At  that  moment  a  little  girl  stepped  timidly 
to  his  side  and  looking  up  into  his  sad  face, 
said  in  sweet  childish  tones:  “Do  yon  feel  any 
better  to-night?” 

She  had  heard  his  friends  tell  bow  he  suffered, 
the  dear  child!  and  she  wanted  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  him. 

The  sorrowing  man  turned  toward  his  wee 
questioner.  He  saw  the  look  of  sympathy,  the 
pretty  golden  hair  blowing  about  the  sweet 
face,  but  he  could  not  recollect  that  he  bad 
ever  seen  the  child  before. 

“No,  dear  child,”  he  answered.  “I  do  not 
feel  any  better.  ’  ’ 

“Your  wife  was  a  beautiful  lady,  ”  the  little 
girl  continued,  “and  I  am  so  sorry  she  died.” 

The  little  comforter  passed  on.  “One  of  the 
children  in  the  large  apartment  house  on  the 
comer,”  was  his  thought.  “Probably  a  child 
to  whom  she  stopped  to  speak  a  kind  word  as 
she  passed  along  the  street  from  time  to  time.  ” 

It  was  a  sweet  ministry  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  whose  heart  was  full  of  trae,  pure  sym¬ 
pathy,  so  precious  in  the  hour  of  sorrow. 

It  is  hard  to  know  what  words  to  speak  to 
those  who  are  suffering  from  great  sorrows. 
This  going  away  of  our  dear  ones  ont  of  our 
homes,  leaving  the  loving  ministrations  which 
made  their  lives  and  ours  so  happy,  for  other 
hands  to  do,  is  full  of  mystery.  Bnt  who  shall 
say  that  they  have  gone  from  ns?  Who  shall 
say  that  their  ministrations  have  ceased,  that 
their  sweet  angel  faces  do  not  still  come  to 
the  window  to  watch  our  home  coming,  an 
that  their  angel  feet  do  not  stand  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  door  to  meet  ns  with  a  loving 
welcome?  Love  never  dies : 

”  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death 
And  love  can  never  ktee  its  own.” 

It  cannot  be  possible  that  God  made_thess 
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earthly  tiea  of  lore  bo  strong,  that  they  are 
broken  beoanse  onr  dear  ones  go  to  the  Father 
where  lore  is  the  perfection  of  glory. 

We  cannot  see  them  coming  in  and  going  ont 
on  their  errands  of  love  as  when  they  dwelt  in 
the  flesh  with  ns.  Bnt 

**  The  e;e  of  faith  beholds 
A  golden  stair,  like  that  of  gold,  whereon 
Fair  spirits  go  and  come ; 

GKid's  angels  coming  down  on  errands  sweet. 

Oar  angels  coming  home." 

ONE  DAT  FOR  GOD. 

There  lived  among  the  hills  of  Bolton  a  little 
boy  whose  name  was  Charles  G.  Hammond. 
His  father  and  mother  early  taught  him  about 
Jesns  and  his  love.  In  that  home  the  Sabbath 
was  God’s  day.  This  boy  was  always  at 
ohnrch  and  Snnday-sobool.  He  became  one  of 
the  early  founders  of  Ohicago.  Everybody 
knew  him  as  Ool.  Charles  G.  Hammond. 

When  I  was  in  Chicago  holding  meetings  in 
1868,  as  he  was  my  oonsin,  he  entertained  me. 
I  found  him  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  work 
of  saving  souls. 

When  the  directors  of  the  Chicago,  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Qnincy  Railroad  Company  met  one 
Sabbath  morning  in  a  hotel  in  Chicago,  and 
sent  word  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Hammond,  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  road,  that  his  presence  was 
required,  he  sent  back  word  by  their  messen¬ 
ger,  “Six  days  in  the  week  I  serve  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company, 
but  the  seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  my 
God,  and  on  that  day  I  serve  him  only."  In¬ 
stead  of  discharging  him  the  directors  were 
sensible  enough  to  see  that  in  Mr.  Hammond 
they  had  a  man  who  was  simply  invaluable ; 
but  a  weaker  man  would  have  obeyed  those 
men  rather  than  God. 

Colonel  Hammond  lived  to  give  '$80,000 
to  the  Congregational  Theological  Seminary  of 
Chicago  for  a  Library  Building  E.  P.  H. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Remarkable  Gain. 

There  have  been  many  varied  and  inoon. 
sistent  statements  in  regard  to  General  Jackson, 
bnt  never  was  there  a  more  remarkable  tribute 
to  his  valor  than  that  offered  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  Vermont  orator. 

“What  this  country  needs, ’’ thundered  the 
speaker,  “is  men  valiant  in  words  and  few  of 
deeds,  like  my  old  hero.  General  Jackson! 
General  Jackson,  who  at  the  glorious  battle 
of  New  Orleans  regained  all  the  former  dis¬ 
grace  lost  upon  the  frontiers  of  Canada!” 


“Uncle,”  said  the  scientiflc  youth,  “don’t 
yon  know  that  yon  ought  to  have  your  drink¬ 
ing  water  boiled  so  as  to  kill  the  microbes?” 
“Well,”  answered  the  old  gentleman,  thought¬ 
fully,  “I  believe  I  would  as  lief  be  an  aqua¬ 
rium  as  a  cemetery.  ” 


How  Much  You  Eat 

Is  not  the  question,  but  how  much  you  di- 
I  gest,  because  food  does  good  only  when  it 
is  digested  arid  assimilated,  taken  up  by  the 
blood  and  made  into  muscle,  nerve,  bone 
I  and  tissue.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  restores  to 
the  stomach  its  powers  of  digestion.  Then 
I  appetite  is  natural  and  healthy.  Ihen 
dyspepsia  is  gone,  and  strength,  elasticity 
I  and  endurance  return. 

Distress— "Food  caused  great  distress  In  my 
I  stomach  ana  I  became  so  weak  I  conld  not  do  any 
'  work.  I  was  growing  worse  when  I  began  taking 
<  Hoods  Sarsaparilla.  Now  I  am  well  and  I  owe  It 
I  all  to  Hood’s.”  Mbs.  N.  J.  Brtan,  Hamilton, 

HOOD'S 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Blood  Medicine 
I  Bold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1.00. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 


A  QUEER  LITTLE  CRADLE. 

“  There’s  a  queer  little  cradle  in  each  little  flower 
Where  the  wee  seed  babies  are  sleeping. 

Though  so  small,  they  are  growing  hour  by  hour. 
And  the  nurse-flower  watch  is  keeping. 

All  around  and  about  are  the  stamen  trees 
Where  the  gold  pollen  cakes  are  growing. 

And  the  birds  and  the  butterflies  shake  these  trees 
And  the  seed-babies  think  that  it’s  snowing. 

But  the  snow  in  flowerland  is  yellow  snow. 

And  the  wee  seed-baby  loves  it. 

And  it  eats  and  eats,  and  this  makes  it  grow. 

While  the  nurse  flower  smiles  above  it.” 

—From  the  Silver  Cross. 


THE  ART  OF  SEEING  THINGS. 

To  be  an  observer,  says  John  Burroughs,  is 
to  see  more  than  the  particular  thing  yon  are 
looking  for  and  expecting  to  see. 

We  may  see  coarsely  and  vaguely,  as  most 
people  do,  noting  only  masses  and  unusual  ap¬ 
pearances,  or  we  may  see  finely  and  dis¬ 
criminatingly,  taking  in  the  minute  and  the 
specific.  In  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  the 
other  day,  I  observed  that  a  wood-thrush  was 
mounted  as  in  the  act  of  song,  its  open  beak 
pointing  straight  to  the  zenith.  The  taxider¬ 
mist  had  not  seen  truly.  The  thrush  sings  with 
its  beak  bnt  slightly  elevated.  Who  has  not 
seen  a  red  squirrel  or  a  gray  squirrel  running 
up  and  down  the  trunk  of  a  tree?  Bnt  proba¬ 
bly  very  few  have  noticed  that  the  position  of 
the  hind  feet  is  the  reverse  in  the  one  case 
from  what  it  is  in  the  other.  In  descending 
they  are  extended  to  the  rear,  the  toe-nails 
ho(^ing  to  the  bark,  checking  and  controlling 
the  fall.  In  most  pictures  the  feet  are  shown 
well  drawn  up  under  the  body  in  both  cases. 

People  who  discourse  pleasantly  and  accu¬ 
rately  about  the  birds  and  flowers  and  external 
nature  generally  are  not  therefore  good  observ¬ 
ers.  In  their  walks  do  they  see  anything  they 
did  not  come  ont  to  see?  Is  there  any  sponta¬ 
neous  or  unpremeditated  seeing?  Do  they 
make  discoveries?  Any  bird  or  creature  may 
be  hunted  down,  any  nest  discovered  if  you  lay 
siege  to  it ;  bnt  to  find  what  yon  are  not  look¬ 
ing  for,  to  catch  the  shy  winks  and  gestures 
on  every  side,  to  see  all  the  by-play  going  on 
around  yon ,  missing  no  significant  note  or 
movement,  penetrating  every  screen  with  your 
eye-beams — that  is  to  be  an  observer ;  that  is  to 
have  “an  eye  practised  like  a  blind  man’s 
touch”— a  touch  that  can  distinguish  a  white 
horse  from  a  black — a  detective  eye  that  reads 
the  faintest  signs.  When  Thorean  was  at  Gape 
Ood  he  noticed  that  the  horses  there  had  a 
certain  muscle  in  their  hips  inordinately  devel¬ 
oped  by  reason  of  the  insecure  footing  in  the 
ever-yielding  sand.  Thoreau’s  vision  at  times 
fitted  things  closely.  During  some  great  fete 
in  Paris,  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  were  both  present.  A  reporter  noticed 
that  when  the  royal  personages  came  to  sit 
down  Eugenie  looked  behind  her  before  doing 
BO,  to  see  that  the  chair  was  really  there,  bnt 
Victoria  seated  herself  without  the  backward 
glance,  knowing  there  must  be  a  seat  ready  for 
her ;  there  always  had  been  and  there  always 
would  be.  The  correspondent  inferred  that 
the  incident  showed  the  difference  between 
bom  royalty  and  hastily  made  royalty.  I  won¬ 
der  how  many  persons  in  that  vast  assembly 
made  this  observation ;  probably  very  few.  It 
denoted  a  gift  for  seeing  things. 

If  onr  powers  of  observation  were  quick  and 
sure  enough,  no  doubt  we  should  see  through 
most  of  the  tricks  of  the  sleight-of-hand  man. 
He  fools  ns  because  his  hand  is  more  dexterous 
than  our  eye.  He  captures  onr  attention,  and 
then  commands  ns  to  see  only  what  he  wishes 
ns  to  see. 
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THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 


Louise  Se3rraour  Houghton. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  early  May  when 
the  accommodation  train  from  Montargis 
stopped  at  a  wayside  Halte  and  a  large  party 
alighted  from  the  third  class  cars  to  be  received 
literally  with  open  arms  by  Mr.  Tr4ville,  who 
stood  resplendent  in  a  well  starched  shirt  with 
gold  studs  flashing  in  the  sunshine.  No  doubt 
the  vast  expanse  of  whiteness  would  eventually 
be  covered  with  a  brand  new  coat ;  bnt  on  a 
wedding  morning  there  is  much  to  do,  and 
coats — especially  new  coats— are  much  in  the 
way.  So  there  he  stood,  in  shirt  sleeves  and 
a  beaming  smile,  to  receive  the  relatives  and 
friends  who  had  come  to  Henrietta’s  wedding, 
and  whom  a  sympathetic  railway  company,  in 
view  of  their  numbers,  bad  permitted  to  get 
off  at  the  road  crossing  nearest  to  the  farm, 
instead  of  eight  miles  farther  on,  at  the  station. 

The  company  was  a  merry  and  a  motley  one ; 
there  was  an  aunt  with  a  huge  basket,  a  cousin 
with  a  bandbox,  numerous  relatives  male  and 
female  with  pasteboard  boxes  of  various  sizes, 
but  all  containing  wedding  finery ;  there  was 
Pastor  de  Felice  of  historic  fame,  carrying  a 
black  bag  which  needed  no  label  to  show  that 
it  contained  the  pastoral  gown  and  bands, 
there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pipotin  with  Anna 
and  Olarice.  Hearty  and  vociferous  were  the 
greetings.  Treville  kissed  the  aunt  on  both 
cheeks,  the  female  cousins  on  the  forehead,  and 
received  the  male  cousins  into  his  extended 
arms ;  then  gathered  up  Anna  and  Olarice  at 
once  into  a  hug  that  greatly  demoralized  the 
huge  white  cravat  of  which  until  that  moment 
he  had  been  painfully  conscious.  Only^  after 
thus  relieving  his  emotions  was  he  able  to  ex¬ 
tend  a  welcome  somewhat  less  expansive  to 
Nicolas  and  Bellah,  and  a  greeting  of  suitable 
dignity  to  the  celebrated  historian,  who  be¬ 
cause  of  a  remote  relationship  with  Henrietta’s 
grandmother,  and  an  interest  in  the  girl  her¬ 
self,  awakened  by  the  story  of  her  conversion 
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as  told  him  by  Oaroff,  had  gladly  consented  to 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 

They  passed  through  fields  waving  with  early 
com,  by  a  farm  road  lined  with  blossoming 
apple  trees,  the  air  perfumed  with  fiowers,  the 
larks  singing  overhead.  The  sun  was  as  warm 
in  Treville’s  heart  as  overhead  in  the  sky ;  joy¬ 
ful  that  his  beloved  daughter  was  about  to  be 
married  to  a  good  man,  doubly  joyful  because 
this  good  man  was  already  held  in  honor  by 
the  society  which  employed  him,  whose  presi¬ 
dent  was  about  to  officiate  at  his  wedding. 
Somewhat  ill  at  ease  in  the  near  presence  cf 
BO  great  a  personage,  though  a  relative  by 
marriage,  the  worthy  farmer  found  relief  to 
his  feelings  in  a  wayside  frolic  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  pelting  them  with  apple  blossoms  which 
in  the  exuberance  of  embarrassed  joy  he  un- 
thriftily  broke  from  the  lower  branches  of  the 
overhanging  trees. 

The  doors  of  a  great  bam  stood  hospitably 
open ;  its  fioor  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  new  sand,  the  walls  were  decorated  with 
green  boughs,  and  a  long  table  down  the  centre 
was  bright  with  fiowers.  At  the  door  stood 
OarofF,  deeply  gratified  by  the  presence  of  his 
President,  glad  to  see  Nicolas  and  Bellah,  and 
submissive  under  the  embraces  and  good  wishes 
of  the  new  relatives. 

“Ton  must  come  in  and  see  Henrietta,*’ 
whispered  Tr^ville  to  Bellah,  while  these  cere¬ 
monies  were  taking  place. 

So  they  passed  through  the  ample  farm 
kitchen,  where  busy  hands  were  preparing  the 
wedding  feast,  to  a  small  parlor.  Here  the 
bride  stood  meekly  in  the  centre,  while  a  group 
of  girls  from  neighboring  farms  discussed  how 
she  should  wear  her  veil.  One  who  had  seen  a 
Paris  wedding  wanted  it  thrown  all  over  the 
head,  to  hang  down  in  front.  “What I’’  ex- 
olaimed  the  others,  “hide  her  face,  and  the 
children  all  waiting  to  see  her  at  the  door,  and 
the  village  lining  the  streets  to  see  her  passl” 

Bellah  was  appealed  to,  as  one  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience,  and  at  her  suggestion  local  custom 
was  obeyed,  and  the  veil  was  flung  back.  With 
no  little  bustle  and  laughter  the  procession  was 
marshalled  by  Henriette’s  stalwart  brothers, 
the  father,  having  been  hurried  into  his  coat, 
took  the  bride  upon  his  arm,  Oaroff  gave  his 
to  the  bridesmaid,  friends  and  relatives  got 
into  line,  and  down  the  village  street  they 
went,  the  admired  of  all  admirers,  to  the  office 
of  the  Mayor. 

Here  there  was  a  long  pause,  for  the  signing 
of  papers  is  not  to  be  treated  lightly.  Mean¬ 
while  the  bridesmaid  ran  back  to  the  farm  to 
fetch  the  wedding  ring,  which  Henriette’s 
brother  mysteriously  whispered  to  her  would 
be  wanted,  and  one  of  the  cousins  took  up  a 
contribution  of  hairpins  among  the  ladies,  to 
re  •  arrange  the  refractory  veil.  Then  the 
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Mayor  put  the  few  necessary  questions,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  law  pronounced  the  happy  pair 
man  and  wife. 

To  the  surprise  of  nearly  every  one  present 
an  act  of  toleration  followed  which  none  of 
them  had  ever  dreamed  they  should  witness 
in  a  mairie. 

For  it,  as  the  bride  and  groom  well  under¬ 
stood,  they  had  to  thank  the  Bon  Berger  and 
its  visit  of  the  previous  autumn,  with  the 
meetings  which  ever  since  Tr4ville  had  held 
in  his  kitchen.  For  now  the  Mayor  vacated 
his  seat  and  removed  his  badge  of  office,  the 
secretary  took  away  the  code  of  the  law,  and 
laid  in  its  place  a  Bible,  handed  him  by  one  of 
Henriette’s  brothers,  and  Pastor  de  Felice  in 
full  canonicals  of  Geneva  gown  and  bands  was 
invited  to  occupy  the  august  chair  of  the 
representative  of  the  French  Government.  The 
pastor  made  a  pleasant  allusion  to  the  graceful 
act  of  toleration  as  he  began  his  wedding  ex¬ 
ordium,  calling  it  Mr.  Mayor’s  new  edict  of 
Nantes,  whereby  the  civil  and  the  religious 
law  had  found  place  under  the  same  roof,  each 
to  do  its  own  proper  work. 

So  the  two  were  made  one  according  to  the 
laws  of  Ohnroh  as  well  as  state,  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  having  been  again  formed,  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  precedence,  the  bride  and  groom  walked 
through  the  village  street,  the  villagers  nodding 
and  smiling  at  the  bride,  and  the  children 
crowding  around  her  like  a  body  guard. 

The  procession  ended  at  the  bam  with  the 
sanded  floor,  and  the  large  party  sat  down  at 
table.  All  except  the  happy  father,  who  having 
disappeared  soon  re-appeared,  without  his  coat 
again,  and  adorned  with  a  large  blue  apron. 

“Sit  down,  sit  down  I’’  they  all  cried,  but  he 
laughing  answered,  “No,  I  am  going  to  serve 
at  my  girl’s  wedding  breakfast.’’  He  bustled 
abdut,  directing  the  maids,  laughing  in  the 
gladness  of  his  heart,  and  at  times  breaking 
into  song,  as  he  poured  the  wine  for  his  guests. 

Every  one  was  light  hearted ;  they  drank  the 
bride’s  health,  the  men  made  speeches,  the 
girls  hardly  needed  to  be  pressed  to  sing  a  verse 
of  a  merry  song.  “Now  it’s  the  bride’s  turn,’’ 
cried  somebody.  ‘  ‘  Sing  ns  a  song,  Henrietta.  ’  ’ 

“What  shall  I  sing?’’  she  asked,  blushing. 

“Sing  ’Liberty,’  ’’  cried  the  bridesmaid. 

*  ‘  But  she  has  just  promised  to  serve,  ’  ’  sug¬ 
gested  Nicolas,  smiling. 

“Oh,  well,’’  retorted  a  cousin,  “love  makes 
that  yoke  easy.’’ 

A  shade  of  high  resolve  passed  over  Henri¬ 
ette’s  face.  She  turned  to  Bellah  and  asked 
softly,  “Shall  I  sing  a  hymn?’’  Bellah  nodded, 
and  with  blushing  dignity  the  bride  of  an 
hour  rose  and  sang  the  hymn  much  loved  by 
converts  of  the  Mission  Boat : 

“Sar  Toi  Je  me  repose, 

O  J^sns  mon  Sanvear.”  * 

She  sang  it  all  through,  her  husband  joining 
in  the  ohoms,  and  with  him,  one  by  one,  those 
present  who  had  learned  it  during  the  winter. 
To  Bellah  and  Nicolas  there  was  something  in¬ 
expressibly  pathetic  in  this  public  profession 
of  Henriette’s  faith,  among  her  own  people,  as 
she  was  about  to  leave  them  to  go  with  her 


*An  adaptation  of  “Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesns,”  by 
Pastor  Theodore  Monod. 


husband.  She  stood  there  all  in  white,  crowned 
with  orange  blossoms,  utterly  forgetful  of  her¬ 
self,  and  few  eyes  were  wholly  dry  as  she  sang: 

Sfoi-mSme  en  sacrifice, 

Immole  d^sormais; 

SelKnenr  A  ton  service 
Me  volci  pour  jamais.  * 

So  the  gay  wedding  feast  ended  in  a  serious 
vein  which  was  far  from  sad.  Henrietta  went 
into  the  house  to  change  her  dress  and  the 
guests  broke  up  into  groups.  Nicolas  and 
Bellah  with  Oaroff  were  saying  a  last  word  to 
M.  de  Felice  when  a  light  cart  drove  rapidly 
into  the  yard  and  a  young  woman  jumped  out 
and  ran  into  the  house. 

“Mile  Oharbonnetl’’  exclaimed  TrSville. 
“She  is  here  in  time  after  alL  She  feared  her 
school  would  detain  her  until  too  late  for  a 
word  with  Henrietta.’’ 

“Mile  Oharbonnetl’’  repeated  Bellah  “Was 
that  Father  Oharbonnet’s  sister?  Is  she  not 
at  Montargis  still?’’ 

“Have  yon  not  heard?’’  asked  Tr4ville. 
“The  priest  got  himself  into  trouble  with  his 
nonsense  about  your  boat,  and  he  was  long  ago 
sent  to  bury  himself  in  some  unknown  coun¬ 
try  village.  And  as  to  Mile  Lucie,  I  can’t  pre¬ 
cisely  say  how  it  came  about ;  but  at  Ohrist- 
maa  time  she  gave  up  her  school  in  Montargis, 
voluntarily  or  otherwise,  and  took  a  little 
school  in  the  next  commune  to  this — a  poor 
little  school  not  at  all  worthy  of  her  fine 
talents,  Henrietta  says.’’ 

“I  did  not  know  that  Henrietta  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her,’’  observed  Bellah. 

“Mile  Oharbonnet  was  a  sort  of  exteme 
teacher  in  the  convent  school  where  my  girl 
went — taught  some  branches  the  sisters  were 
not  equal  to,  for  she  is  a  great  scholar,  and 
Mile  Oharbonnet  took  a  fancy  to  my  girl,  and 
Henrietta  has  loved  her  ever  since.’’ 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  re-appearance 
of  the  bride  bonneted  and  ready.  She  was 
holding  Mile  Oharbonnet  by  the  hand,  and 
the  eyes  of  both  were  wet. 

“What I’’  exclaimed  the  father,  “tears  on 
your  wedding  day,  Henrietta?  That  will  never 
do.’’ 

“Surely,”  said  Mile  Oharbonnet,  with  a 
grave  smile,  “yon  permit  me  to  sorrow  at 
losing  my  one  friend?  And  why  should  she 
not  feel  a  little  emotion  at  parting  from  so 
kind  a  father?”  , 

Treville  took  his  daughter  in  his  arms  and 
gave^her  two  resounding  kisses,  then  lifting 
her  into  the  dog-cart  which  stood  ready,  he 
cried  to  Oaroff, 

“In  with  yon,  my  lad.  Don’t  give  her  time 
for  any  more  tears.” 


sacrifice. 

Henceforward  given  to  thee ; 
Savlonr  tor  Thy  service. 
Evermore  take  thou  me. 
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Oaroff  sprang  into  the  cart,  the  friends 
crowded  aronnd,  and  amid  good-byes  and  good 
wishes  the  yoong  oonple  soon  disappeared  from 
sight. 

As  Bellah  tamed  from  looking  after  them  she 
saw  Mile  Oharbonnet  at  her  side.  The  school¬ 
mistress  half  held  ont  her  hand,  hesitated,  and 
drew  it  back. 

”1  am  glad  to  see  yon  again,”  said  Bellah 
gently.  "Permit  me  to  say  how  sorry  I  am 
to  learn  that  yonr  brother  has  been  called  to 
snffer  for  his  zeal  for  what  he  deemed  his 
duty.” 

"He  is  willing  to  snffer  for  the  right, 
Madame.”  the  sister  answered  with  a  ring  of 
pride  in  her  low  Toice,  "and  I— I  am  almost 
willing—”  A  smile  more  pathetic  than  tears 
passed  across  her  face,  she  checked  herself  and 
began  again.  "I  am  snre  that  yon  speak  tmly, 
Madame,  and  in  kindness  when  yon  say  that 
yon  are  sorry.” 

"I  do,  indeed,”  replied  Bellah,  but  the 
schoolmistress,  with  a  gesture  of  farewell 
tnmed  for  a  word  with  Henriette’s  father,  and 
a  few  moments  later  drove  away. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  people  of 
Ohatillon,  Nicolas  had  promised  to  spend  the 
night  and  hold  a  meeting  there,  and  as  in  the 
old  time  the  friends  from  V^y  proposed  to 
attend.  They  all  went  over,  when  evening 
came,  Henriette’s  youngest  brother  driving 
the  little  girls  in  the  donkey  cart  and  the  oth¬ 
ers  walking.  As  they  went,  Tr':ville  spoke  to 
Nicolas  and  Bellah  abont  Mile  Charbonnet 
with  whom,  he  said,  Henriette  had  had  many 
conversations  with  regard  to  the  boat,  and  the 
religions  questions  connected  with  its  work. 

"Naturally  she  is  strongly  opposed,  ”  he  said, 
"and  no  wonder.  Her  heart  is  bound  up  in 
her  brother.  Nevertheless  Henriette  thinks 
that  some  things  she  has  said  to  her  have 
had  their  effect,  and  if  you  were  to  be  here 
for  a  week  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  her 
at  the  meetings,  before  the  week  was  up.” 

{Toht  eotUinued.) 


fornia.  The  Seminary  has  been  unable  to  sup¬ 
ply  more  than  half  the  demands  made  by  the 
coast  churches  this  year.  There  is  much  re¬ 
joicing  that  two  of  the  graduates,  or  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  class,  have  received  their 
commissions  from  the  Foreign  Board.  Ray 
C.  Smith  is  to  go  to  Persia  and  Arthur  G. 
Welbon  to  Korea. 

The  Presbytery  of  Benicia  ordained  these 
two  missionaries  in  the  church  in  San  Rafael 
on  the  evening  of  commencement  day.  Prof. 
Thomas  F.  Day  D.D.  presided  and  put  the 
constitutional  questions.  Prof.  Warren  H.  Lan- 
dow  D.D.  preached  the  sermon,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Darden  of  Petalnna  delivered  the 
charge  to  the  candidates.  A  large  congrega¬ 
tion  assembled  to  witness  the  impressive  cere¬ 
mony.  After  the  services  a  reception  was  held 
in  the  church  parlors.  There  is  a  deep  interest 
in  missions  in  the  San  Rafael  Ohurch  owing 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  several  of  their  number 
are  already  on  the  foreign  field  and  in  the 
Indian  work  at  home.  Mr.  Ray  O.  Smith, 
who  has  been  a  faithful  worker  in  this  church 
for  the  past  three  years,  expects  to  take  a 
daughter  of  one  of  its  elders  to  Persia  with 
him.  Warren  H.  Landon. 

Hartford  Theological  Sbhinart  listened 
to  Dr.  George  Washburn  of  Constantinople  on 
Monday  evening.  Tuesday  was  Alumni  day, 
and  following  the  examinations  the  Rev.  O. 
H.  Barber  opened  the  question,  Does  Seminary 
Training  Meet  the  Needs  of  the  Day?  The 
anniversary  dinner  was  served  in  Case 
Library.  The  sixty-seventh  commencement 
took  place  on  Wednesday.  President  Hartranft 
addressed  the  graduates  in  the  evening,  when 
Dr.  John  G.  Paton  also  spoke. 


The  Western  College,  Oxford,  O.,  has  just 
issued  its  catalogue  for  1899-1900.  The  cata¬ 
logue  shows  a  large  number  of  new  elective 
studies  in  all  departments.  The  faculty  num¬ 
bers  twenty  •  six.  The  students  are  from 
twenty-one  different  states  and  countries.  The 
complete  list  of  students  shows  an  enrollment 
of  one  hundred  seventy- three.  The  tone  of  the 
catalogue  is  scholarly  and  Christian.  This 
catalogue  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  higher  education  for  women. 


"Johnny,  are  you  going  with  yonr  mamma 
across  the  ocean?”  "Tes’m.  ”  "Aren’t  you 
afraid?”  "No’m;  ain’t  afraid  of  nothin’. 
I’ve  been  vaccinated  an’  baptized.” 
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San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary.— The 
commencement  exercises  were  held  April  26. 
The  rose  hedges  were  in  full  bloom.  The 
mountains  which  surround  this  little  Jerusa¬ 
lem  were  dressed  in  green  and  the  fields  were 
gorgeous  with  the  California  poppy  and  other 
wild  flowers.  In  the  forenoon  the  Alumni  and 
their  friends  listened  to  a  stirring  address  on 
Preaching  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Eakin 
of  Santa  Crus,  class  of  ’91.  The  graduating 
exercises  occurred  at  2  P.M.  Three  speakers 
had  been  chosen  from  the  graduating  class. 
Robert  S.  Eastman  of  San  Luis  Obispo  was 
to  have  spoken  on  Kinship  of  Thought,  but 
several  days  before  was  called  to  the  bedside 
of  his  dying  father.  Ray  C.  Smith  of  Tower 
HaU,  HI.,  spoke  on  Science  a  Handmaid  of 
Christian  Missions,  and  Harry  S.  Templeton 
of  Halsey,  Ore.,  on  Prospect  and  Progress. 
The  commencement  address  on  the  Necessity 
of  the  Christian  Ministry  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Hugh  K.  Walker  D.D.  pastor  of  Im¬ 
manuel  Church.  Listening  to  it  every  minis¬ 
ter  and  every  student  felt  as  never  before  the 
greatness  of  his  calling.  The  Rev.  John 
Hemphill  D.D.,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  after  some  appropriate  and  tender 
counsels  to  the  graduates,  presented  them  with 
their  diplomas.  They  were  eight  in  number, 
and  aU  but  one  have  taken  their  entire  course 
in  this  seminary.  With  one  exception  aU  had 
fields  in  view  before  their  graduation.  Two 
go  to  the  foreign  field,  one  to  Washington,  one 
to  Oregon,  and  the  remainder  settle  in  Oali- 
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THE  NUBTHFIELD  PBOtiRAM  FOB  1900. 

A  peoaliar  interest  attaches  to  the  Northfleld 
Conferences  of  the  coming  season.  Will  they 
proTe  to  have  been  largely  dependent  npon  the 
power  and  personality  of  the  strong  man  who 
has  for  so  long  been  the  hnman  leader,  or  are 
they  a  part  of  a  divine  purpose  which  will 
work  ont  its  end  through  other  hnman  means? 
While  the  fall  answer  can  only  come  through 
the  Conferences  themselves,  yet  there  are 
many  indications  pointing  to  a  season  of  divine 

Commencement  at  Northfleld  Seminary  will 
come  Jane  8  to  14.  The  Rev.  C.  I.  Scofleld 
D.D.  of  Northfleld  will  deliver  the  sermon  to 
the  graduating  class,  and  the  Rev.  Wilton 
Merle  Smith  D.D.  of  New  Fork  will  give  the 
commencement  address. 

The  World’s  Student  Conference  will  be 
he  d  from  Jnne  29  to  July  8.  An  exceptionally 
strong  program  is  planned  for  this  year,  with 
Dr.  John  Q.  Paton  of  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  of  China,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Ashmore  of  China,  and  Dr.  Jacob 
Chamberlain  of  India.  A  special  Oonfer- 


It  is  proposed  by  Le  Chritien  Frangait,  the 
organ  of  the  “Priest  Movement’’  in  France,  to 
hold  in  connection  with  the  Congress  of  Rel- 
igions  a  Congress  of  ex-priests  of  all  shades  of 
theological  opinion.  Msiny  of  these,  it'is' known 
remain  genuinely  religions  without  becoming 
Protestants,  some  have  become  free  thinkers, 
and  a  considerable  number  have  become  pastors 
in  the  Reformed  (Presbyterian),  or  other 
Protestant  Ohnrohes.  Snoh  a  Congress  if  held 
will  be  deeply  interesting. 


SCHOOLa 


American  and  Foreign  Teachers  Agency 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  Pro- 
fessors.  Teachers,  Tutors  and  Governesses,  resident  or 
visiting,  American  or  Foreign.  Parents  aided  in  choios 


of  schools. 


MRS.  M.  J.  YOUNG-PULTON, 
83  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Bradford  academy.  Higher  eduction  ^ung 

women.  96th  year  begins 
September  19,  1900.  Three  courses:  Academic, 
Elective,  and  College  Preparatory— rare  advan¬ 
tages,  Music  and  Art.  Fine  opportunities  for 
athletic  sports.  Twenty-five  acres  lawn  and  forest.  Ex¬ 
penses,  $600  yearly.  Miss  Ida  C.  Aulw, 

Bradford,  Mass.  PrinolpaL 


Church  Music. 

EXHIBITION  OF  MUSIC  IN  LONDON. 

An  international  mnsic  exhibition  will  be 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  from  Jane 
to  September,  to  illnstrate  the  progress  and  ad¬ 
vance  of  mnsical  art  daring  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  exposition  is  divided  into  fonr 
groups : 

1.  Mnsical  Instruments  and  Appliances  con¬ 
structed  or  in  nse  during  the  last  bnndred  years. 

2.  Music  Engraving  and  Type  printing. 

8.  Loan  Collections  of  Historic  Mnsical  In¬ 
struments  and  Appliances  and  pictures,  draw¬ 
ings  and  engravings  of  mnsical  subjects. 

4.  Modem  Oil  and  Water  Color  Paintings, 
Engravings,  Drawings  and  Photographs  of 
Mnsical  subjects. 

,  Choral  competitions  and  historical  concerts 
will  be  held  and  demonstrations  with  ancient 
and  modern  instruments  given  daring  the  ex¬ 
hibition.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Advice. 

Organists,  choristers  and  charch  singers  who 
may  be  in  London  daring  the  summer  should 
not  fail  of  visiting  so  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  an  exhibition. 

Ernest  Seton-Thompson^is  most  happy  in  the 
intelligent  aid  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Thompson 
plans  the  make-up  of  her  husband’s  books, 
arranges  the  artistic  decorations  and  makes 
the  cover  designs. 


CHURCH  HYMNS 

AND  GOSPEL  SONGS. 

Examination  aimost  inuariabiy  resuits  In  adoption, 
Sample  Copy,  SO  cent*.  Price,  SBB  per  lOO, 

All  ROYALTIES  paid  to  Hr.  Moody’a  School*. 
VHB  BIGLOW  A  HAIM  CO„  Mew  York  sn4  Chicago 


ORGANS  l-r 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THS  WORLD. 
Oetalog  frao.  140  Boy  Iston  St.,  Boaton,  JHaaa. 

CHURCH  ORGANS 

of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 

VILLAGE  CHURCHES. 

ORGANS  of  all  sizes.  Lstest  Impravsmsnts. 

||OOK-  P  BOSTON-NEW  TOBE 

nASTINGS  uO.,  fhil’a-chicago 

Main  Off'ce  and  Works,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 


■KSDrBiifItiOIIBlIBE'ltWATrR 


ence  of  city  and  town  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  men  will  be  held.  The  snnset  meet¬ 
ings  on  “Ronnd  Top’’  will  be  conducted  as 
nsnal.  A  special  service  is  planned  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Moody.  It  is  expected  that  Bishop  J.  H. 
Vincent  D.D.,  the  Rev.  William  R.  Richards 

D. D.,  Prof.  Dyson  Hagne  M.A.,  the  Rev.  C. 

E.  Jefferson  D.D.,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  the 
Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  and  others  will  be  present. 
Mr.  John  R.  Mott  will  preside  and  Prof.  D. 
B.  Towner  will  lead  the  singing. 

From  July  13  to  28  assembles  the  Conference 
of  the  Yonng  Women’s  Christian  Association. 
The  platform  meetings  will  be  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Pnrves,  New  York;  the  Rev. 
Floyd  Tompkins,  Philadelphia;  the  Rev.  C.  I. 
Scofleld,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer.  Drs.  Chamberlain, 
Taylor,  Ashmore  and  Paton  remain  for  this 
Conference.  The  Yonng  Women’s  Camp  on  the 
seminary  grounds,  where  yonng  women  are  en¬ 
tertained  at  the  least  possible  expense,  will 
again  be  open. 

From  Angnst  2  to  20  the  General  Conference 
for  Christian  Workers  will  assemble,  with 
the  Revs.  F.  B.  Meyer  and  G.  Campbell  Morgan 
of  London;  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Weston  D.D., 
Chester,  Pa. ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Erdman,  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon,  Brooklyn ;  the  Rev. 
R.  A.  Torrey,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Mabie,  Robert 
Speer  and  others.  The  Presbyteries  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  expect  to  occupy  at 
this  time  Weston  Hall,  one  of  the  seminary 
bnildings.  Two  other  important  features 
this  year  will  be  the  Yonng  People’s  In¬ 
stitute,  and  a  special  Conference  for  Sunday- 
sohool  workers. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Gnttenberg  festi¬ 
val  at  Mainz  have  jnst  been  decided  on.  The 
typographical  exhibition  will  open  on  Jane  28 
and  that  evening  Handel’s  “Jndas  Maocabaens’’ 
will  be  performed.  The  next  day  will  be  given 
np  to  the  speeches.  Jane  25  is  set  apart  for 
the  great  historical  procession  through  the 
town,  winding  up  with  a  costume  ball  in  the 
town  hall,  and  on  June  26  there  will  be  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  boats  on  the  Rhine. 

The  city  of  Brnges.  whose  only  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sea  hitherto  has  been  by 
means  of  the  canal  from  Ostend,  which  is  only 
navigable  by  vessels  of  light  dranght,  is  now 
rejoicing  over  the  opening  of  its  new  deep¬ 
water  canal,  which  pats  it  in  communication 
with  the  North  Sea. 

It  is  twenty-flve  years  since  the  International 
Postal  Union  came  into  being,  and  the  occasion 
will  be  celebrated  at  Berne,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Union,  in  July.  A  jubilee  post  card 
will  be  issued  then. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN  WANTED  for  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  $flO  per  month  and  all  expenses.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Clark  &  Co.,  231  South  4th  St.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 


RYE  SEMINARY  particulars 

ftddreM 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York 
Nbw  York,  Elmira. 

Elmira  College  for  Women. 

Its  new  life  and  new  work.  Next  session  opens  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1900.  Number  of  Freshmen  registered  in 
September,  1896,  twice,  and  in  September,  1899,  three 
times  greater  than  the  average  class  since  1856.  Ample 
accommodation  is  being  provided  for  Increased  number 
in  September.  1900.  Intellectual  training  thorough. 
Social  life  delightful.  Wholesome  recreation  empha¬ 
sized.  Write  for  a  catalogue. 

A.  Camxron  MaoKxnzib  D.D.,  President. 


HARTFORD 


67th  Year  Opens 
September  86,  1900. 


THEOLOGICAL 


Thorough  Training. 

Ample  Equipment. 

Special  Coarse  in  Missions. 
Apply  to  Professor  Jacobns, 


SEMINARY 

Hartford,  Conn. 


New  York,  Newbnrgh-en-the-Hndson. 

The  Misses  iTackies’  School  for  Qirls 

86th  year  begins  September  27. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


Linden  Hall  Seminary 

LITITZ,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  select  boarding  school  for  girls  and  yonng  women, 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correepondence 
invited.  Rxv.  Chas.  D.  Erxidbb,  Prin. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


June  7,  1900 


Zbc  £vandell0t* 

The  Bvancellst  Pablishinc  Company. 

in  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 

HKKBT  HOUGHTON,  BoelneM 

Tn  KTAMoaura  is  a  Weekly  Preebyterlan  Newspaper 
pablished  every  Tbarsday— ^ty-two  Issues  a  year. 

Paioa.— ^e  sabscriptlon  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  imlnisters,  $1.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  snbscriptions  dne  and  unpaid  before 
April  1,  mo,  the  regnlar  rate  of  $8.00  mast  be  paid.  In 
olnbs  of  five  or  more,  $8.00  each,  twe  of  which  must 
be  new  snbecribers.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis. 

PomAOB  IS  Pbbpaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countriee  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $L0t  for 
postage. 

Adtbbtibiho  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Blarrlage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Onabob  ov  Addrbss.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  should  he  sent  one  loeeh  before  the 
thanoe  <s  to  take  effect. 

OisooHTTBCABOBS.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  la  desired. 

PUASB  look  at  the  flgures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrlp 
tlon  la  paid. 

How  TO  Rbmit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
the  order  of  Thb  Evanobust  Publjshino  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Oobtubdtiorb  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

UBAVAn-ABiiB  ABTiai.BB,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

IdRTBBS  should  be  addressed : 

THB  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
IM  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Httwvd  <u  eteond-clau  matter  in  the  New  York.  Poetofiee. 


In  answer  to  several  letters  complaining  of  the  late 
reception  of  last  week’s  paper,  and  (in  a  few  cases)  of 
previous  issues,  we  would  remind  our  readers  first  of 
last  week’s  holiday,  which  necessarily  delayed  us  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  second,  that  we  are  not  responsible  for 
the  vagaries  of  the  United  States  Mall.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  make  allowance  for  them,  and  in  future  we  shall 

SI  to  press  a  day  earlier,  that  our  subscribers  may  not 
11  of  their  paper. 
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AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ENGUSH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  A  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM  &  LONDON. 
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616  Market  8t.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THB  ABOEBIOAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
BBTABLISBBD  IN  PHILADBLPHIA  IN  1884, 
rganlses  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,^  new  schools  started  In  1899 ;  also  89  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  76  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
•hare  In  the  blessing.  $26.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helpe;for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
me  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  mlsslontu'y  you  aid. 
-tend  contributions  to  £.  P.  Bancbopt,  Dls.  Secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenne,  M.  Y.  Cnty. 

THB  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOOtBTT, 
76  WaU  Street,  New  York, 
incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  8ea- 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
•eaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
Hew  York;  publishes  the  Sailors’  jUaposins,  the  Seaman’s  JViend, 
and  the  lAje  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Crab.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres. ;  W. 
U.  STUR3B8  Treaa  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THB  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  FORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

^Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Oatherine  ^L,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religions  services 
h  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  138  Charlton  St.,  near  Hnd- 
loc  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
aUtlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
•merous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moorb,  President. 
ThbophilubA  Brouwbr,  (X>r.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  11  Oortlandt  Street.  New  York 


Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  snre  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Symp”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  hold  its  Regu¬ 
lar  Summer  Mreting  In  the  First  Cnurch  of  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  June  19th,  at  10  A.M. 

Stanley  White,  Stated  Clerk. 


CHURCH  DIRECTORY. 

Madison  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Aonbw  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  oomer  88d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sundi^-School.  9.45  A.M. 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M.  • 
Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

Park  Choreh. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Attebbuby  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenne  and  86th  Street. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Organisations. 


FOR  A 


SUBURBAN  HOME 


No.  4  of  the  New  York  Central's  “Four-Track 
Series”  contains  much  valuable  information  on 
this  subject,  including  an  excellent  map  of  this 
region.  Sent  free,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  a  one 
cent  stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  G.  P.  A., 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York, 


PERIODICALS. 

May:  WTiitworth  College  Bulletin ;  Union  Seminary 
Magazine;  Chautauquan  Assembly  Herald;  Littell’s  Liv¬ 
ing  Age  ;  Saturday  Evening  Post ;  Colliers  Weekly  ; 
Youth’s  Companion  ;  Christian  Forum  ;  Literary  Life. 

June ;  (3entury  ;  Church  Choir ;  Chautauquan ;  Sailor’s 
Magazine ;  Charities  Review ;  McClure’s  Magazine : 
Klvervlew  Student;  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly;  National 
Geographic  Magazine  ;  American  Jonrnal  of  Science  : 
Review  of  Reviews  :  Harpers  ;  Biblical  World;  Advocate 
and  Guardian;  American  Kitchen  Magazine;  Treasury  of 
Religious  Thought;  Good  Housekeeping ;  Bible  Student ; 
Our  Animal  Friends ;  Cornell  Alumni  News ;  ^ok  News ; 
Book  Table  ;  Bookman ;  North  .\merican  Review. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 
For  seventy-five  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminatiug  Christian  literature  in  in  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  iiublications.  the  work  of  Its  col- 
porters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  turoughont  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  $600 
supports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Lonis  Tag,  Awt, 
'PisM.  160  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y 


THB  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  tm  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  Honse  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  In  the  honse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
fnUy  recslved. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:80  P.M.;  Snnday-school,  1  to 

P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  U:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Satnrday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jbbu^  Pree^  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
iBOHlBALD  D.  RUSSELL.  See.!  Wm.  F  BARNARn,  Snpt. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teethlnx  with  perfect  snooess.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  ooUc,  and  Is  the  best 


PERSONAL. 

Rev.  L.  B.  PLUMER,  star  of  Hope  Mission,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  established  a  Clergyman’s  Travel 
Bureau.  Trip  Tickets  at  Clerical  rates  may  be  secured 
through  this  bureau  to  most  of  the  principal  points 
West  and  South. 


Apartment  to  rent— Fully  furnished  for  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Within  sight  of  Washington  Square 
New  York  City.  First  floor  apartment  of  eight  rooms 
high  cielings,  cool  rooms,  large  drawing  and  dining 
rooms,  one  large  double  bedroom,  one  mediam  and  two 
single  bedrooms,  kitchen,  maid’s  room  and  bath.  For 
particnlars  in^ire  The  Evangelist,  room  607,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWINQ 

at  home,  $1.60  per  day,  four  months’  work  guaranteed.  Send 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  particulars. 

K.  W.  Hntton  *  Co.,  Dept.  207,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OBITUARY. 

Lowrib.— Entered  Into  rest,  on  Thursday,  May  8l8t, 
at  his  home  in  Erst  Orange,  N.  J.,  Rev.  John  C.  Lowrie 
D.  D.  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age. 

Interment  in  Bosedale  Cemetery,  Orange. 

Mibb  Eleanor  P.  Allen.— Died  at  MayagUez,  Porto 
Rico,  Mi^  84,  1900,  Miss  Eleanor  P.  AllenTdaugnter  of 
Rev.  D.  Howe  Allen  D.D.,  for  many  years  professor  at 
Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

Judd.— Died  in  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  on  May  90th,  1900. 
Albert  Francis  Judd,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Darling.- In  Philadelphia,  May  16tb,  1900,  Marmretta 
Smith  Darling,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  I^rling  of 
Reading,  Penn.,  and  sister  of  the  late  Or.  Henry  Darling, 
President  of  Hamilton  College 

A  life  of  consecration  to  the  service  of  Christ,  of  love 
and  sacrifice  in  the  home,  a  life  endowed  with  those 
traits  of  character  which  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew 
her,  has  closed  here  on  earth,  to  enter  upon  a  never 
ending  life  with  Christ.  E.  F.  D. 


BOOKLAND  OE6IBTEBY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUD80N.  Northern  New  JM- 
■ey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  M  St.  Ferries. 


n 


enORlAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  B  B.  LAMB,  50  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


Church,  Peal  and  Chime  Bellt,  Best  Metab 
’fmy  BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THE  >.W.  VAN  DUBBH  OO.  01noinnati,a 


IHdiNEELY  BELL  COMFaMV, 

Clinton  H.  Moneely,  Qen’l  Mnnaator 
nor,  M.  r.,  mm*  MMW  TOBK  OlXXt 

MANUFACTURE  8UP1NIOR  NELLS 


to  InTOsUgato  the  difference  between  oar  prices  and  those  ofegenti 
and  dealers  for  the  same  ffTMe  of  work. 


throuirh  asente  or  dealers,  therefore  we  do 
not  have  them  to  protet.'^  and  In 
oar  prices  are  enabled  to  figure  them  as  low 
as  the  grade  of  work  we  manufacture 
be  sold.  We  save  yea  the  prolte  that 
are  added  between  the  maaat'aetnrer 
and  the  eensnaier,  hy  selling  dlreet  te 
yen  fyemeMP  faetovy.  This  has  been  our 
method  of  selling  for  the  past  twenty-seven 
veers,  and  we  are  today  the  largest  mana* 


THE  LATE  DR.  MOORE— MEMORIALTACTIOW. 


Snperintendent  of  missiona  for  the  Synod  of 
Tenneaaee.  (2)  Two  memorials  from  Presby¬ 
teries  in  Texas  calling  for  the  displacement  of 
Dr.  B.  y.  Foster  from  the  professorship  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Leba¬ 
non,  Tennessee.  These  two  Presbyteries  al¬ 
leged  that  Dr.  Foster’s  teaching  as  set  forth  in 
his  recent  book  on  theology  was  a  dangerous 
approach  to  Oalvinistic  “  fatalism.  ”  A  third 
Presbytery  memorialized  the  Assembly  to  re¬ 
tain  Dr.  Foster,  and  this  memorial  was  granted 
without  condition,  the  others  being  refused. 
(3)  The  Pablication  work  elicited  considerable 
interest,  the  immediate  occasion  of  debate  be¬ 
ing  the  purchase  by  the  Board  at  Nashville  of 
The  Observer,  the  paper  of  the  recently  de¬ 
ceased  Dr.  D.  M.  Harris  of  St.  Lonis,  and  its 
consolidation  with  the  Gnmberland  Presbyte¬ 
rian.  The  purchase  was  approved.  (4)  The 
eddcation  work.  With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  missions,  this  subject  engaged  more  of  the 
Assembly’s  attention  than  any  other  topio.  A 
vigorons  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  a  million 
dollars  for  the  better  support  of  the  colleges  of 
the  Ohnrch,  and  to  the  plans  whereby  it  is 
hoped  to  accomplish  this  the  Assembly  cordially 
gave  the  weight  of  all  its  influence.  The  an- 
nonncement  of  a  recent  gift  of  several  hundred 
thonsand  dollars  by  a  gentleman  in  Illinois  for 
educational  purposes  was  received  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  _ 

Ministers  and  Cliurclies 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  annnal  Oongre^- 
tional  Meeting  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh,  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie,  pastor,  chose  as 
trustees  Messrs.  Frank  O.  Miller,  Alexander 
M.  Turner,  Herman  Aober.  Reports  showed 
a  larger  Sunday-school,  more  ample  benevo¬ 
lences  and  more  nnmerons  additions  than  ever 
in  the  144  years  of  the  ohnroh’s  history.  The 
assistant  pastor,  the  Rev.  Albert  Dale  Gantz, 
has  been  very  eflicient  in  the  forward  move¬ 
ment. 

Babylon.  — ‘  ‘  The  church  that  is  at  Babylon,  ’  ’ 
of  which  the  Rev.  John  Dietrich  Long  is  pas¬ 
tor,  lately  closed  a  prosperons  year.  The  re¬ 
ports  from  all  the  departments  of  ohnrch  activ¬ 


ity  to  the  annnal  meeting  showed*gratifying 
progress.  The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  ^all 
debts  paid  and  a  balance  of  $283. 18  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger.  The  gifts  to  benevo¬ 
lent  objects  aggregated  |988,  of  which  IGOO'was 
for  the  salary  of  the  missionary  supported  by 
the  cbnrch,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Milligan  of  West 
Africa.  The  total  of  contributions  l,for  all 
objects  amounted  to  |3, 943. 

Haverstraw.  —  The  Central  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch,  of  which  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Freeman  D.  D. 
was  pastor  for  more  than  fifty  years,  has  placed 
to  his  memory  a  marble  baptismal  font.  It 
was  used  for  the  first  time  at  Easter.  The 
Rev.  George  H.  Bonsall  is  the  pastor. 

Medina.— On  March  18,  the  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Vail  closed  jnst  five  years  of  ministry  with  the 
Medina  Ghnroh.  Dnring  that  time  he  had 
preached  480  sermons,  led  \ihe  weekly  prayer¬ 
meeting,  taught  a  Bible  class,  and  made  about 
3,000  calls,  and  had  welcomed  into  the  ohnrch 
91  members,  68  upon  profession  and  38  by 
letter,  equal  to  over  one- third  of  the  present 
membership.  The  Rev.  John  S.  Bacon  is 
temporarily  supplying  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Vail 
having  accepted  a  call  to  the  Ghnroh  of  the 
Covenant,  Buffalo.  His  address  is  29  Otis  Place, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Sonthem  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
met  in  fnll  numbers  at  Atlanta.  A  twentieth 
century  fund  of  a  million  dollars  was  resolved 
npon. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  held  its 
forty-s*econd  Assembly  this  year,  meeting  in 
Ohioago.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Sankey  of  Rochester 
was  chosen  Moderator  on  the  first  ballot. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

A  Brotherly  Love  Token. — The  Rev.  G. 
Glenn  Atkins,  called  from  the  Second  Ohnroh 
in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  to  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Ohnroh  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  was  snr- 
pirsed  by  the  presentation  of  a  Lovino  Oup.  It 
was  given  by  fellow  members  of  the  Franklin 
Assooiattion,  throngh  their  senior  member,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Whiting  in  connection  with  a 
Good  Friday  observance  by  the  ohnroh  in 
Bnokland.  Beside  the  names  of  the  donors 
legends  of  fellowship  and  love  are  graven  upon 
the  beantifnl  onp. 


n  The  dictionary  says 

success  means  prosperity ;  good  fortune  ; 
a  wished-for  result.  The  success  of 

- V  Pearline  means  more.  It  means 

that  Pearline  has  proved  itself 
the  easiest,  quickest,  safest,  most 
■  economical  thing  to  use  in  washing 

and  cleaning.  It  means  that  women 
have  found  this  true,  and  haven’t  been  slow  to  tell  others  the 
truth  about  it.  There’s  nothing  odd  about  the  success  of 
Pearline.  It  does  so  much  and  saves  so  much.  ws 

Cleanliness  is  next  akin  to  Godliness. 
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Responding  to  the  universal  feeling  of  es¬ 
teem  and  love  for  the  late  Dr.  Moore,  an  inter¬ 
val  of  the  closing  session  of  the  St.  Lonis 
General  Assembly  was  devoted  to  action  memo¬ 
rial  of  his  life  as  a  minister  and  pastor,  and 
especially  as  one  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  many  years.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  nnanimonsly  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
by  a  rising  vote,  was  presented  by  Dr.  Robert 
Hnnter : 

The  Reverend  William  Eves  Moore  D.D.  LL.D.  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  18%),  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  studied  theology  privately,  was  licensed  and 
ordained  by  the  Fourth  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  (New 
School)  and  served  in  the  pastorate  for  twenty-one  years 
at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  for  the  same  period  of  time  at 
Ciolnmbus,  O. 

He  was  elected  Permanent  Clerk  of  the  (Jeneral  Assem¬ 
bly  in  18M,  serving  until  his  death,  June  S,  1899. 

Dr.  Moore  was  the  author  of  the  Digest  of  the  Deliver¬ 
ances  of  toe  General  Assembly  (New  School),  published 
in  the  year  1861,  and  also  of  the  (^neral  Assemoiy  of  the 
United  Church  issued  in  the  years  1879, 1886  and  1896. 

He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  constitution,  de- 
cisionsand  customs  of  tue  Church  and  his  opinions  ware 
recognized  as  of  high  authority. 

The  General  Assembly  owed  much  to  his  knowledge, 
skill  and  wisdom,  in  recognition  of  which  be  was  in  the 
year  18W  elevated  to  the  Moderator's  chair. 

He  served  his  country  in  the  army  in  the  earlier  years 
of  his  life  and  during  the  Civil  War  he  became  chaplain 
of  an  Ohio  volunteer  regiment,  which  position  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  through  life. 

As  a  man  Dr.  Moore  was  genial,  generous,  sympathetic 
and  magnetic;  he  was  strong  in  his  convictions  of  truth, 
while  at  the  same  time  ourteous  and  deferential  in 
manner  towards  those  who  saw  truth  from  a  different 
standpoint  from  that  which  was  occupied  by  himself. 

As  a  preacher  Dr.  Moore  was  faithful' to  tbe  great  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  cross  and  preeminently  a  winner  of  souls. 

As  a  pastor  be  was  a  true  shepherd  of  the  people,  enter¬ 
ing  into  all  their  joys  and  sorrows,  ever  wise  in  counsel 
and  always  interested  in  whatever  pertained  to  their 
welfare  in  the  “life  which  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come.” 

As  an  ecclesia-tic  he  was  painstaking  and  thorough: 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  s  n  oflScer  of  tbe  A'^sem- 
hly  be  was  accurate,  faithful  aud  kindly. 

In  the  circle  of  home  he  was  greatly  beloved.  (3od 
blessed  him  with  a  wife  who  is  herself  a  woman  of  re¬ 
markable  chaiacter,  and  with  a  family  of  six  sons,  three 
of  whom  are  in  the  Gospel  ministry  and  all  of  whom  are 
an  honor  to  their  parei  ts. 

Dr  Moore  departed  this  life  at  Columbus,  O.,  June  6, 
1899,  and  his  mortal  remains,  borne  hy  the  hands  of  his 
sons,  were  laid  to  rest  in  tlie  cemetery  near  the  scene  of 
bis  labors  in  bis  first  pastorate. 

The  Assembly  rejoices  that  it  was  so  long  privileged 
to  enjoy  in  so  many  lines  of  work  the  faithful  labors  of 
so  able  and  eminent  a  servant  of  God.  and  hereby  con¬ 
veys  to  Mrs.  Moore  and  the  other  members  of  the  family 
its  aftectionate  sympathy  and  prays  the  God  of  all  com¬ 
fort  that  he  may  fulnll  to  them  bis  gracious  promises  to 
bis  beloved  in  the  day  of  affliction. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  General  As¬ 
sembly  met  at  Ohattanooga,  Tenn.,  May  17 
and  closed  May  24.  It  was  not  a  “stormy” 
Assembly,  the  speeches  for  the  most  part  being 
brief  and  devoid  of  all  acrimony.  A  good  deal 
of  interest,  however,  was  manifested  in  the 
varions  branches  of  tbe  Ohnrob’s  work.  The 
ohief  topics  under  consideration  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  ( 1 )  Missions.  The  faitbfnl  and  efficient 
Snperintendent  of  tbe  work  of  the  general  board 
at  St.  Lonis,  tbe  Rev.  J.  W.  Langhlin,  was 
permitted  to  retire  from  that  post  to  accept 
the  pastorate  of  a  Gnmberland  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch  in  Chicago.  He  is  snoceeded  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Miller,  hitherto  the  very  capable 


Bon  . 

Ami 

is  not  a  toilet  soap,  but  it 
■will  clean  and  remove  all 
stains  from  the  hands.  ^  It 
contains  no  acid  or  alkali  to 
redden  or  roughen  the  skin. 


Na.  47W— StarittStno  of  T«hicl««  »od  m  Uw  workl  •tUiMf  ^  „ _ 

flamea.  PrT^imSi  nickel  I®  ike  eier  eacleeiTely.  Wt  innke  ITdrtykeS  Na*  wMk  leelhef  quarter  Price 


triiniDian,$9.^  Aecoodae  Tekklei  end  U  ctyke  of  henece  end  ahip  naywhcie  wkhskefte,  163.00.  Goereateed  ee  good  m  eibere 
•ells  for  OlOO  loote.  for  exemlneiioat  qnerenteolng  eefo  erriveL  Seod  for  mU  for  tor  125  moro  then  o«r  price. 

fV^  ontelofue  ebowinf  ell  m  oer  dlffereol  etylea. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  A  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  W.  B.  PRAH.  S^rttary*  Elkliart.  indiaM, 


Aubergier’s|a"i 

Lactucarinm 

Used  with  marked  success  In  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis, 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds :  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal- 
"'itation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
uuuditions  requiring  sMatlve  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Congh  in 
Pulmonary  cases  and  g;ive  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing, 
ers  find  them  almost  indispensable. 

•  B.  POUOBRA  A  OO.,  NBW  YORK 
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BEOWN  BBOTHERg  *  Oa. 


NITED  STATES  HOTW. 
ARATOCA^SPRIN 


Americais  Leading  Summer 
Hotel  andiheSocial  Center 
^  Of  Saratoga  Springs 


OPENS  JUNE  14-1900— aOSES  OCT.  I 


Constructed  murciy  or  bsck.  and  dMdtd 

into  five  sections  by  mid  fire-proof  walls  ex¬ 
tending  from  cellar  to  roof.  The  Cottage  Wing, 
facing  the  beautiful  Court,  offers  all  the  seclusion  aM 
comforts,  including  baths  and  steam  heat,  of  private 
houses.  Luxurious  accommodations  en  suite,  or 
comfortable  single  rooms,  with  or  without  baths. 


2  A  V  C  A  D  O  CuAtomers 

9  ■  C  9  Have  Tested. . . 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

Uat  of  Mortcaces  laaued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  addreea 
BI^I^SWOR'TH  &  JONB8, 

John  Hancock  Bids.,  Boston.  Chamber  of  Conuneroe,CHiCAeo. 
Home  office  eatabllahed  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


GOLF  LINKS  and  POLO  GROUNDS 

tnPOH  WHICH  HOTEL  GUESTS  HAVE  PRIVILEGES 
4  MAGNIFICENT  ORCHESTRA  «  «  4 
4  BRILLIANT  ENTERTAINMENTS  4 
4  PERFECT  SERVICE  and  CUISINE  4 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLBT  OH  APPLICATIOH 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

B8XA.TB 


TOME  INSTITUTE 

PORT  DEPOSIT,  MD. 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Maryland  with  an  endowment  of  Three  nillion  ((3,000,000) 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  Ph.  D.,  Director 

Pending  farther  and  fuller  statement  of  plans  for  the  advanced  secondary  edocatlon  of  boys  and  young  men 
for  College  and  University,  as  well  as  for  bnslness  careers  and  professional  schools,  at  the  Tome  Instltuto, 
annoucement  Is  now  made  that  a  limited  number  of  selected  hoys  will  be  accepted  for  Its  boarding  department  In 
the  first  group  of  new  buildings  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  Term,  September  (6, 1900.  The  annual  charge  for  board, 
tuition  and  laundry  is  $400;  for  residents  of  Maryland,  $300.  There  are  no  extras.  Early  application  for  admis. 
Sion  is  advisable. 

The  site,  on  the  Palisades  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  reached  by  the 
two  great  trank  lines  between  New  England  and  the  Sonth  (B.  &  O.  and  Penna.  Railroads),  Is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautifnl  and  accessible  in  the  country— four  hours  from  New  York,  and  one  and  a  half  hours  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  one  boar  from  Baltimore,  two  hoars  from  Washington.  Unnsnal  facilities  for  outdoor  exercise  and 
physical  cnltnre  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hammett.  Well  equipped  Gymnasium,  with  Swimming 
Pool.  Skating,  Boating,  Golf,  Baseball,  Football.  An  exceptionally  competent  staff  of  Masters  has  been  secured 
inclndlng  two  Head  Masters  of  leading  American  Schools.  For  Information  address  the  Registrar. 


Summer  in  the  Mountains 

of  Snllivan,  Ulster,  and  Delaware  Oonnties.  N.  T.,  on 
the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  Railway.  If  yon  are  seeking  a  SUMMER 
HOME  for  your  family  In  a  region  of 

«,.,.Al>solute  Health  at  Moderate  Qist^...* 

2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  Pure  Air,  Pure  Water,  Pare 
Milk,  send  7  cents  for  postage  to  the  undersigned,  or  call 
and  get  free  at  offices  below  the  Superbly  lUnstratsd 
Book  “SUMMER  HOMES,”  of  192  pages.  It  gives  list 
of  Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Houses,  with  their  loca¬ 
tion,  rates  of  bo%rd,  facilities,  attractions,  &c. 

IN  NEW  YORK :  118, 10S,  17L  871, 948,  Broadwar. 
987  4tb  AVe.,  8  Park  Place,  787  6th  Ave.,  245  Columbtu 
Ave.,  163  GAst  125th  St-,  278  West  125th  8^  178  6th  Ave. 
ticket  offices.  Franklin  and  West  48d  St.  Ferries. 

IN  BROOKLYN :  4  Court  SU,  860  Fulton  St.,  96  Broad¬ 
way,  801  Manhattan  Ave.,  Eagle  Office. 

PsBsenger  rates,  2  cents  a  mile. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  66  Beavei  St„  N.  Y. 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  or  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


HILL  Open  from  June  Ist  to  Not.  Ist 

_  A  select  family  hotel,  entertaining 

TOP  about  100  guests;  elevation  1800  feet; 

_  relief  from  hay  fever,  no  malaria, 

llOUSb  charming  scenery,  delightfnl  drive, 
mountain  air,  good  golfing.  Through 
Pompey,  N.  Y.  trains  fron  New  York  via  D.  L.  &  W. 
R.  R.  to  Onativia  Station. 

Send  for  booklet.  C.  A.  PETRIE. 


CHAT8WORTH  INN,  Larchmont,  N.  Y.  A  refined 
Christian  home ;  good  table;  large  rooms;  twelve 
acres  of  lawn  and  orchard ;  forty  minntes  from  Grand 
CentraL  Special  terms  for  June  and  September.  Ad* 
dress :  Chatsworth  Inn,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


ESTABUSHED'  1S38. 

House  Furnishing 

The  largest  and  choicest  collection  of 
High  Grade  Goods  ever  offered  in  the 
United  States  for  Furnishing  the 
home.  It  includes  a  full  line  of 

EDDY  REFRIGERATORS 

Our  Standard  for  the 
past  quarter  century 

Crockery,  China  and  Glass,  Cutlery, 
Cooking  Utensils,  Cedar  and  Camphor 
Wood  Trunks,  Pantry,  Bath,  Hall, 
Cellar  and  Stable  Furniture,  Silver- 
plated  Ware,  Baskets,  Cream 
Freezers,  Hammocks,  Nursery  and 
Sick-Room  Appliances. 

Goods  carefully  packed  and  delivered 
free  at  station  within  100  miles  of 
New  York.  Orders  by  mall  receive 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 

ESTABLISHED  1835. 


National  Educational 
Association, 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

July  7-13. 

The  famous  old  city  will  extend  Its  broadest 
hospitality.  The  railroads  announce  low  rates. 
This  convention  by  the  seaside  Is  going  to  be 
the  greatest  ever  held.  One  fare  for  round 
trip  Tplns  $2.00)  from  all  Northern  points,  via 
OINinNNATI  and  the 

Queen  &  Crescent 

Route.  Full  stop-over  privileges,  choice  of 
routes,  and  the  best  service  that  is  to  he  fonnd 
anywhere.  Tickets  are  good  till  September  1st 
for  the  retnm  jonmey. 

Writs  for  free  Hteretnre  cooceraliw  Chariee- 
toB,  Slid  the  way  to  get  there,  indudlng  liters- 
tore  descriptive  <rf  Chicluunauge  battlelleid, 

revIBe  aad  the  ”  land  of  the  &y,’*  etc. 

C.  RINEARSON.  G.  P.  A.,  Ctodnnatl.Ohio. 


RESORTS. 


130  and  132  West  42d  St., 

Between  Broadway  and  Sixth  Ave. ,  New  York 


VisRockford,  Freeport,  Dubuque,  Independence, 
Waterloo,  Webster  City,  Fort  Dodge,  Rockwell 
City,  Denison  and  Council  Bluffs. 

DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE 

Biiffet-Ilbrary-smokingcars,  sleeping  cars,  free 
reclining  chair  cars,  dining  cars. 

Tlck^  of  agents  of  I.  C.  R.  R.  and  connecting 
lines.  A  H.  HANSON,  G.  P.  A.,  Chlcagu 


